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MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In November, 1826, the Secretary of War convened a Board of Officers, 
composed partly of Army and partly of Militia officers, of which Gen 
WINFIELD Scorrt, of the Army, was President, to take into consideration 
the state of the Militia in the United States, to report the defects (if any) 
of the existing organization, and to recommend such remedies as in its 
judgment will render the Militia as skilful and effective as it is brave and 
patriotic. 

A circular letter had been previously addressed to Governors of States, 
Militia officers, and other distinguished citizens, soliciting their views and © 
opinions upon the subject. Their several replies were laid before the 
Board, examined and considered, and the Board made a report thereon.— 
The whole was transmitted to Congress and forms Document No. 2 of the 
House of Representatives, of the 1st session of the 19th Congress. 

The great importance always attached to our Militia system, as a means 
of defence in war, induces us to publish the report of the Board. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF OFFICERS RELATIVE TO 
THE MILITIA. 


WASHINGTON, /Vovember 28, 1826. 


To the Hon. James Barzovr, Secretary of War: 


The Board of officers now convened at this place, have had 
under consideration your instructions of the 5th ult. requiring 
a report on the organization of the Militia—*‘ stating the de- 
fects (if any) of the existing organization, and recommending 
such remedies as in its judgment will render our militia as 
skilful and effective, as it is brave and patriotic.”’ 
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To enable the Board to execute this important commission, 
with a reasonable hope of beneficial results, it has carefully 
read and considered the numerous communications from Gov- 
ernors of States, militia officers, and other distinguished citi- 
zens, in reply to your circular letter of July 11, 1626 :—also, 
the several plans of organization and instruction for the militia, 
which have been submitted to Congress, at different periods, 
by Committees of that body, and by the War Department. 

Premising that, after full consideration of the whole subject, 
the opinicns of the members of the Board have been brought 
into great harmony with each other, the following Report is 
now most respectfully submitted : 


~*~ 
Of 


‘spinihins 


1. ‘ Defects of the Existing Organization.” 


The term organization will not here be taken in its restrict- 
ed, or technical sense, but as enlarged by the general tenor 
and purpose of the circular letter before mentioned. 

The primary defect of the militia system, at this time, it is 
believed, will be found in the excess in numbers, which the 
law proposes to hold to service; an objection that did not ap- 
ply to the period of 1792, the date of the still existing law on 
this subject. In 1792, it might well have been supposed ne- 
cessary to enrol, and organize into the corps of militia, all 
the able-bodied white male citizens of the United States, (cer- 
tain classes and persons excepted) between the ages of 18 and 
45 years ; but in the thirty-four years which have since elapsed, 
our general population, and consequently the male citizens 
between those ages, have been trebled, whilst it is believed, 
the dangers of foreign aggression are now much diminished. 
The other occasions under the Constitution, viz: resistance 
to the Jaws, and insurrections, to meet which, the militia were 
also intended, are supposed not more likely to occur in future 
than might have been apprehended in 1792; and yet, at that 
period, a third of the present militia force, (and about three- 
fourths of the male citizens then capable of bearing arms,) was 
supposed amply sufficient for all the purposes within the con- 
templation of the Constitution. 

It would seem, therefore, from the foregoing views, that the’ 
United States now hold to a nominal service, a growing militia 
force, already considerably larger than any probable, it may 
almost be said, possible, emergency would require. 

But its nominal character is not the only objection to this 
extensive scheme of enrolment and organization. It is true, 
that the militia costs the Treasury, in time of peace, nothing 
beyond the inadequate sum annually appropriated for the sup- 
ply of arms and equipments: yet the musters and trainings, the 
arms and ammunition, and equipments, which many of the mili- 
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ua actually purchase, and all are required to provide for them- 
selves, if not supplied by the United States, or the respective 
States, operate as heavy burdens on the most productive class 
ofthe community, without the acquisition, except in the cities, 
and a few other highly peopled districts, of any adequate de- 
gree of military instruction or efficiency. By far the greater 
number of letters submitted to the Board, and the exceptions 
come principally from the cities, and the more populous parts 
of the country, represent the ordinary militia musters, @&c. as 
useless, or worse than useless; as so many occasions for hurt- 
ful practices, instead of martial exercises, and the images of 
war. 

The same difficulty (of excess in numbers) renders every 
scheme of improvement in the general mass, without the aid 
ofa high war excitement, hopeless: for it is obvious, that so 
great a body of enrolled men, or officers without the men, 
would not bear, in time of peace, and without remuneration, 
an encampment of many successive days for instruction ; and, 
on the other hand, it is supposed that the Government would 
be unwilling to incur the necessary expenditure.—Neither is 
it deemed advisable, under the present organization, to re- 
commend a selection of particular companies, battalions, regi- 
ments, brigades, or divisions, or a particular number of offi- 
cers, out of the general mass, for better instructions, either at 
their own expense, or that of the Government. Such selec- 
tions could not fail to be generally regarded as invidious and 
unjust. And yet, without an encampment of many successive 
days for the militia of the thinly peopled districts, it is supposed 
impossible to impart to the officers, and through them to the 
ranks, any adequate degree of military efficiency. 

But one other objection, of the same character, to the ex- 
isting organization, will be stated by the Board. 

An amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
consecrates the great principles—‘ that a well regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the 
People to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed; and in 
the same spirit, Congress has at different times provided, that 
every citizen so enrolled, [for service in the militia] shall, 
Within six months thereafter, provide himself with a good mus- 
ket or firelock,” or, ‘‘ with a good rifle’? &c. (Act May 8, 
1792, Sec. 1.) 2. That certain deposites of arms should be made 
‘at suitable places, for the purpose of being sold to the Govern- 
ments of the respective States, or the militia thereof.” (Act 
July 6, 1798, Sec 1.) And, 3. ‘“ That the annual sum of 
200,000 dollars be appropriated for the purpose of providing 
arms and military equipments for the whole body of the militia 
of the United States.” (Act April 23, 1808, Sec. 1) 

Yet, notwithstanding the declaration of the Constitution 
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and the provisions of Congress, conceived in the same spirit, 
and, notwithstanding the meritorious provisions made by sev- 
eral of the State Governments, to effect the same great object, 
comparatively but a small portion of the militia of the Union 
is yet armed, and according to the present rate of appropria- 
tion by Congress, for that purpose, it would require, even sup- 
posing the population to be stationary, about seventy-five years 
more to accomplish a measure so congenial to the whole the- 
ory of our institutions. This consideration, also, seems to 
require a new scheme of enrolment and organization, by 
which the whole body of the militia, held to service, might be 
effectively armed and instructed. 

In respect to instruction, another material defect may be no- 
ticed. Systems of a convenient size and form, for the instruc- 
tion of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, each bearing the ex- 
press sanction of the Government, are much wanted by the 
militia. Such systems are now in preparation by this Board, 
under the orders of the Department; but, should they be ulti- 
mately adopted, a great want of uniformity would still exist in 
the exercises of the same arm; the infantry, for example, if 
provision be not made by the Government, for the employ- 
ment, at least in the first instance, of experienced instructers 
at the requisition of the States. This point, which is deemed 
of great importance by the Board, will again be noticed under 
the head of Camps of Instruction. 

Under the act of Congress, May 8, 1792, ‘‘ for establishing 
a uniform militia throughout the United States,” section 2d, 
it appears, by the correspondence before the Board, that ex- 
emptions from militia service, granted by many States, are 
50 numerous as to operate very injuriously on the whole es- 
tablishment. In some instances, the number of exemptions 
is reported to be equal to the number of enrolled men. Not 
again to recur to this supposed defect in the act of 1792, the 
Board will here observe, that it would greatly promote unifor- 
mity in the distribution of the benefits and burdens of a well 
regulated militia, among the respective States, if no exemp- 
tions were allowed beyond the cases which might be enumera- 
ted in some new provision made by Congress on this head: 
end, with a view to such enumeration, the Board would most 
respectfully suggest, that persons belonging to religious com- 
munities or societies, known to entertain conscientious objec- 
tions to the bearing of arms, might be included, or, at least, 
exempted from service, in time of peace. 


2. ** Remedies.”’ 


The recommendations of the Board, under this head, will 
be found in the subjoined Plan for the enrolment and organiza- 
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tion of the militia of the United States, and the subordinate plan 
for camps of instruction. These, for the most part, sufficiently 
give the views and opinions of the Board on the whole sub- 
ject submitted by the Department. A few illustrations and 
miscellaneous remarks may, however, be proper in this place. 

The full age of twenty-one years has been assumed by the 
Board, as the best period for the commencement of service in 
the ranks of the militia; because it was thought unnecessary, 
in time of peace, for the Government to interfere with the or- 
dinary control of parents, guardians, and masters, over minors. 

It will be perceived that the scheme of enrolment proposed, 
rendered any other limitation, as to age, than that just stated, 
unnecessary ; it being probable that the minimum quota would 
be obtained in any State, without going higher than the ages 
of 30, or 29, and in some of the States not higher than 26 or 
25, even with the present population. Between the minimum 
and maximum numbers of the scheme, the difference is nearly 
fifty per centum on the former. This difference, it was thought 
advisable by the Board to leave to each State to add, by further 
enrolments, in the ascending scale of age, or not, according 
to its wishes, or according to physical and moral circumstan- 
ces, in its own condition: although, in the opinion of the 
Board, a well regulated, armed, and instructed militia, of 400,- 
000 men, for the whole Union, would be sufficient for all the 
purposes stated in the Constitution. 

The residue of the male citizens, capable of bearing arms, 
(and 7 in every 9, between the ages of 16 and 60, maybe so 
considered) the Board would think it unnecessary to arrange 
even into nominal brigades, regiments, &c. In any great 
national emergency, it would be easy for Congress to double 
or quadruple the number of brigades, &c. in the respective 
States, on the principles of the scheme, and thus to avail itself 
of the whole, or any intermediate part of the military popula- 
tion of the Union, according to the emergency. If the plan 
of instruction submitted herein be adopted, there would, after 
a few years, be no want of capable officers for the largest force 
mentioned. 

The Board, in the plan of organization, proposes an Adju- 
tant General, without rank, for the whole militia of the United 
States. The importance of such an officer, attached to the 
War Department, it is believed, could not be too highly esti- 
mated. Among his various duties might be the following : 
to correspond with the Adjutant Generals of the respective 
States, on the subject of the militia in general; to furnish 
blank forms of the different returns required from the States, 
with the necessary explanations ; to make abstracts of all re- 
turns received, for the information of the President, and of 
Congress ; to ascertain, by correspondence, the boundaries of 
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divisions, brigades, and regiments, in the respective States, 
with a view to the force that might be brought to the defence 
of exposed points in a given time, &c. &c. 

The Act of Congress, May 8, 1792, has provided for an 
Adjutant General in each State; but has not prescribed the 
rank of this officer. Hence, in many of the States, the 
rank given is that of Brigadier General; in others, that of 
Colonel, and in many States, no rank whatever. A uniformi- 
ty on this point appearing to the Board desirable, the plan of 
organization submitted proposes to give to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of each State, the rank of Brigadier General. 

Under the existing organization, every regiment consists of 
two battalions; but no staff is provided for the battalions.— 
The proposed plan would render each battalion as complete 
within itself as the united regiment. This was thought desi- 
rable by the Board, as, in the thinly peopled districts, battal- 
ions would, it is supposed, under the State laws, very generally 
parade, and perform their exercises separately; and might, 
also, in many cases, be called into temporary service in “the 
same manner; and, to accommodate the organization to the 
general state of our population, it is proposed that four compa- 
nies shall constitute a battalion. The precincts of the battal- 
ions would thus be less remote from their respective centres, 
than if the number of companies were five, as at present. 

Should the systems of instruction in preparation for the 
different arms of militia, cavalry, artillery, and infantry, (and 
under the latter denomination are included light infantry 
and riflemen,) be adopted by the proper authority, the Board 
beg leave to recommend, that the whole be distributed to the 
militia officers at the expense of the United States, as follows: 
one copy of each system to every General Officer and General 
Staff Officer, and a copy of each system, according to the arm 
of the respective officers, to all other militia officers, chaplains, 
surgeons, and assistant surgeons, excepted. 

The camps of instruction, it ‘will be observed, are recom- 
mended by the Board of Officers exclusively. Considerations 
of public economy, chiefly, induced this limitation. The 
benefits of the system of instruction, by means of camps, 
would not, however, be confined in their effects to the officers. 
The tactical experience acquired by them in the school of the 
camps, would be naturally imparted to the ranks at such train- 
ings or musters as the States may respectively prescribe ; and, 
in case of active service, the officers would be enabled, ina 
reasonable time, to render their corps equal to ail the emer- 
gencies of a campaign. The maxim, that good officers make 
good soldiers, has the support of universal experience, and on 
this the Board has founded the recommendation above. 

In respect to the camps of instruction, it may be observed 
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that another great advantage would result from the proposed 
manner of furnishing instructers; as the latter might be re- 
quired, in the details of a bill, to certify to the time of actual 
attendance, at the several camps, of each officer, to whom it 
is proposed to give a per diem allowance and mileage. The 
certificates of the instructers, so employed, countersigned by 
the commanders of the camps, respectively, would furnish 
sufficient vouchers on which the payments by the United 
States might be made. 

The 12th and 13th questions of the Circular Letter have 
elicited a very general and decided expression of opinion, in 
the replies, against tours of militia service of three months on- 
ly. The majority of these letters recommend extending the pe- 
riod to a year, and in this the Board concurs. 

Finally, the Board will remark, that many details have been 
intentionally omitted in the subjoined plans; because it was 
supposed in a report of this character, outlines and such de- 
tails only were required, as might serve to develope the prin- 
ciples of an entire scheme. The details omitted readily sug- 
gest themselves, and might easily be brought into a bill. 


Plan for the enrolment and organization of the Militia of the 
United States. 


1. It is recommended that there be appointed one Adju- 
tant General for the Militia of the United States, to be attached 
to the War Department, but without rank. 

2. That there be appointed, in each State, an Adjutant 
General of the Militia of the State, and one Quartermaster 
General of the Militia of the State; or, in time of peace, one 
officer, to be both Adjutant and Quartermaster General: such 
officer, or officers, to have, each, the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

3. It is recommended to exempt all persons, under the age 
of twenty-one years, in the several States, from service in the 
Militia of the United States. 

4. It is recommended that there be enrolled and organized, 
in each State from the whole mass of able bodied white male 
citizens,-resident therein, who are, or shall be, above the age 
of twenty-one years, and always taking the youngest above 
that age, at the rate of one brigade of Militia, organized as 
herein proposed, for every member of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, to which the State may be en- 
titled. 

5. It is proposed that every two brigades of Militia, so en- 
rolled, in the same State, shall constitute one division ; and if 
there be an odd brigade in the State, above a division, that such 
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brigade be attached to some convenient division, at the discre 

tion of the State ; that every brigade shall consist of three regi- 
ments; every regiment of two battalions; every battalion of 
four troops, or companies; and every troop, or company, of 
five sergeants, five corporals, two musicians, and sixty-four 
privates. Each State to have the right to designate regiments, 
battalions, troops, and companies, as Cavalry, Artillery, Light 
Infantry, Infantry, and Riflemen, at its discretion; or, to ac- 
cept as part of its quota as above, without regard to the limi- 
tation as to the age of twenty-one years, uniformed volunteer 
corps of either arm, if armed and equipped according to de- 
signation, and organized as herein proposed. 

6. It is proposed that each State, also, have the right to ex- 
tend the number of privates, per troop and company, within 
the State, from the minimum, sixty-four, to any number not 
exceeding one hundred. 

7. Privates in troops of cavalry, to be also designated troop- 
ers; and privates in companies of artillery, matrosses; and light 
infantry and riflemen to be included in the general denomina- 
tion of infantry. 

8. Divisions, brigades, regiments, and battalions, may con- 
sist of different arms, as cavalry, artillery, and infantry, as 
above: and when several troops of cavalry, whether single, or 
organized into regiments or battalions, are united for parade, 
instruction, or service, they will be subject to an organization 
in part, peculiar to this arm ; thus, two troops will constitute a 
squadron, two squadrons a battalion, and, as in the other arms, 
two battalions a regiment: but, on the accidental or temporary 
union of two or more squadrons, without field officers of this 
arm, the commander of the division or brigade, to which the 
squadrons belong, may detach one or two field officers to com- 
mand the squadrons so united. A similar rule would be ap- 
plied to a temporary or accidental union of two or more com- 
panies of artillery in the same battery, or line of batteries; and 
to two or more companies of light infantry or riflemen. 

9. Itis proposed that the said Militia be officered by the 
respective States, as follows: Yo each division, one Major 
General, with two Aids-de-Camp, (to be appointed by the Ma- 
jor General,) each with the rank of Major; one Division Ad- 
jutant General, with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel: one Di- 
vision Quartermaster, with the rank of Major; and one Chap- 
lain—the three latter to be permanently attached to the divi- 
sion. Toeach brigade, one Brigadier General, with one Aid- 
de-Camp, (to be appointed by the Brigadier General,) with the 
rank of Captain; one Brigade Major, with the rank of Major, 
and one Brigade Quartermaster, with the rank of Captain—the 
two latter to be attached permanently to the brigade. To each 
regiment, one Colonel, one Regimental Adjutant, and one Re- 
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gimental Quartermaster—both to be selected by the Colonel 
from the Lieutenants of the regiment; one Surgeon and one 
Assistant Surgeon—both to be appointed by the Colonel, &nd 
by him attached to the respective battalions of his regiment ; 
and one Regimental Sergeant Major, and one Regimental 
Quartermaster Sergeant—both to be appointed by the Colonel 
from the enrolled men of his regiment. To each battalion, one 
Lieutenant Colonel, or one Major; but there shall be only one 
Lieutenant Colonel in the same regiment, whose battalion, 
when united with that of the Major, will be entitled to the right, 
and when, also, both the battalions will take the denomination 
of wings. To every battalion, one Battalion Adjutant, and one 
Battalion Quartermaster, both to be selected by the command- 
er of the battalion from its Lieutenants; one Battalion Sergeant 
Major, one Battalion Quartermaster Sergeant, and one Prin- 
cipal Musician—the three latter to be appointed by the com- 
mander of the battalion, from the enrolled men of the battalion ; 
provided, nevertheless, that, as often as the two battalions of a 
regiment unite, and as long as they shall remain united, for parade, 
instruction, or service, the Battalion Adjutants, Quartermasters, 
Sergeant Majors, and Quartermaster Sergeants, shall return to, 
and do duty in, the line of their respective battalions. Toeach 
troop and company, one Captain, one First Lieutenant, and one 
Second Lieutenant—to which add, one Second Lieutenant to 
each troop of Cavalry, and one First Lieutenant and one Second 
Lieutenant to each company of artillery. 


10. In battalions of infantry, when serving separately, or 
not united into regiments, the State color will belong to the 
Lieutenant Colonel’s battalion, and the regimental color, to 
the Major’s battalion, each color to be borne by a sergeant-co- 
lor-bearer, posted in the front rank, between two corporals, on 
the left of the right centre company, and the color-bearer with 
the two corporals on his right and left will be covered by three 
other corporals in the rear rank ; but when the two battalions 
of a regiment unite into one, the two colors shall be borne and 
posted as is prescribed for the colors of the infantry of the 
United States’ Army. 


The following table exhibits the number of troops or com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, brigades, divisions, enrolled men, 
and officers, which the foregoing propositions would give to 
each State and to the District of Columbia, to which it is also 
proposed to extend this plan of enrolment and organization. 
But as the population of the District of Columbia is less than 
that of the smallest State, it is further proposed that the brigade 
to be organized therein, may consist of but two regiments. 

It is proposed to leave the militia of the Territories of the 


United States, in all respects precisely on the present footing. 
L 
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In the Table the term minimum total is used to express the 
whole number of enrolled men (exclusive of officers) at the rate 
of sixty-four privates per troop and company: maximum total 
the whole number of enrolled men at the rate of one hundred 
privates per troop and company : minimum aggregate, the mini- 
mum total, added to the whole number of officers, and mazi- 
mum aggresate, the maximum total, added to the whole num- 
ber of offiicers—the number of officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and musicians—also, the number of divisions, brigades, 
regiments, battalions, and troops and companies, remaining 
the same, both for the minimum and maximum number of pri- 
vates. 
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The numbers in the eighth column do not include the addi- 
tional lieutenant proposed for each troop of cavalry, or the 
two additional lieutenants proposed for each company of artil- 
lery ; because, the proportions of those arms, respectively, to 
the infantry, the Board proposed to leave to the discretion of 
the several States. But it is presumed, the proportion of ca- 
valry to infantry, or of artillery to infantry, would in ne State 
exceed one to eleven. At this rate, the additional lieutenants 
would be six to a brigade, or 1284 for the 214 brigades. 


Camps of Instruction. 


11. For the instruction of officers, it is recommended that 
each State appoint as many camps of instruction as there may 
be divisions of militia organized in the State, or if there be no 
divisions in the State, then a camp for its brigade. 

12. At such periods as the respective States may appoint, 
it is recommended that all the officers of each division, or in a 
State that has no division, all the officers of the brigade, sur- 
geons and assistant surgeons in both cases excepted, be as- 
sembled at the camp appointed as above, and there be held 
assembled and encamped ten successive days in each year, 
under the immediate command of the senior officer actually 
present, of the division or brigade. The military instruction, 
both theoretical and practical, to be conducted, at each camp, 
by a competent instructer, under the superintendence and di- 
rection of the commanding officer of the camp—the practical 
part at a rate of not less than six hours a day, for the ten days’ 
encampment; and, in order the better to introduce uniformity 
of practice under the sytems of instruction which may have 
been established by Congress for the different arms, as cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
War, on applications made by the Executives of the several 
States, to provide competent instructers, and, as far as practi- 
cable, by selections from the officers of the Army, or graduates 
of the United States’ Military Academy: provided that the 
number of instructers so detailed, or employed by the Secreta- 
ry of War, shall not exceed one for each camp of instruction, 
as above. 

13. The chaplain of each division, who shall be required to 
attend the annual encampment of the officers of his division, 
to be held only to the performance of his clerical duties ; and 
a similar exemption extended to the surgeon, or assistant sur- 
geon, one for each camp, to be detailed by the commander of 
the camp, from the surgeons and assistant surgeons of the di- 
vision or brigade. 

14. It is reeommended, that there be allowed, and paid by 
the United States, to each officer who shall be encamped, as 
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above, per day, for each day that he may be encamped, 
not exceeding ten in the same year, and to each officer at the 
rate of — cents per mile, for every mile he may necessarily 
travel once from his home to his camp, and once back im the 
same year. 

15. To the instructers detailed or employed, as above, it is 
recommended that there be allowed and paid by the United 
States as follows: if they be officers of the Army, to eacha 

er diem of for each day actually employed at a camp of 
instruction, and the transportation of an officer of the Army; 
and if the instructers be other than officers of the Army, 
twice that per diem to each, and the mileage of cents, as 
above. 

16. It is recommended that dollars per day be allowed 
and paid by the United States, for the hire of musicians at 
each camp, for the ten days’ encampment. 

According to the foregoing propositions, or recommendations, 
there would be 104 camps of instruction in each year—99 for 
divisions, and five for independent brigades, including that of 
the District of Columbia. The accompanying estimates ex- 
hibit the probable amount of expense of the whole scheme of 
instruction herein proposed, according to the different data 
assumed. See estimates, Nos. I, II, III. 

The number of officers who would probably be encamped 
in the same year, if the scheme be adopted by the proper au- 
thorities, may be stated in this place, 

The whole number of officers according to the 
foregoing Table - - - - - - 20,038 

Additional officers proposed for the cavalry and 
artillery, not included in the table, say - - 1,284 


21,322 
Deduct all the surgeons and assistant surgeons, 
except 104, for the 104 camps” - - : - 1,178 




















20,144 
From this number there may be deducted, say 
one officer in every six, as the number that would 
probably be unavoidably absent from the camps 3,386 





Number of officers who would probably be en- 
camped in the same year - - - - - 16,758 


—___— 
ae 


All which is most respectfully submitted. 
WINFIELD SCOTT, 
Major General, and President of the Board, 
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ESTIMATES of the probable expense of the Annual Camps of 
Instruction, proposed and recommended by the Board of Offi- 
cers, of which Major General Scott is President, convened at 
Washington, under the orders of tie Secretary of War.— 
Note. Only one of the items of Expenditure (the first) is 
varied in the Tables. 


TA PRR GE <> ane Ms, 


3 No l. 
Probable number of officers that would be encamped for instruction in the 

| same year, 16,758. 

{ If each officer be allowed $ 1,50 per day for the ten days 

; encampment, to cover his necessary expenses, this item 

3 would be, for the 16,758 officers - - - - $ 251,360 
‘¢ Mileage for the same number of officers, say at 5 cents per 

+ mile, estimated at $ 2,50, for each officer, each year - 41,894 
a Say 50 instructers selected from the Army at a per diem 

tq each of $ 4, for ten days each - - - - - 2,000 
; Say 54 other instructers, at a per diem of $8 each, for ten 

F days each - - - - - - : - 4,320 
rs Nore. The transportation and mileage of the instructers 
“fl not calculated. 

f i ° 

a For the hire of music at each camp, ten days for the 104 
ay camps at, say $5 aday each - - - - - - 5,200 
iy ——_—___ 
4 $ 304,774 
: if the United States furnish horsemen’s tents, say at the rate 

of one for every four officers, the number of tents would 

if be about 4190, and the first cost (at $ 25,50 each,) $ 106,- 

795. Thetents, placed under the care of the respective 

} division and brigade quartermasters, and by them annual- 
BS ly reported and accounted for, through the Executives of 
the respective States, would probably last, at least, eight 

i years. On these suppositions, add to the above items 
; one-eighth of the first cost of the tents, or - - - 13,349 
i] Whole cost of the 104 annual camps, as above, - - $ 318,123 
uy Nore. It is not supposed that other articles of camp equipage would 
b be required, than tents, either from the United States or the respective 
be States. 

4 No. II. 
4 16,758 Officers, at $ 1,25 cents, for ten days each . - $ 209,495 
yi Mileage of the same officers, as in estimate No. I. . - 41,894 
i 104 Instructers, say the same as inestimate No. I. - - 6,320 


5,200 


The hire of music, say the same as in estimate No. I. 


(4 $ 262,909 


To which, if tents be allowed, add, asin estimate No. I. 13,349 
Total, $ 276,258 
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No. III. 

16,758 Officers, each at $ 1 per day, for ten days - - $ 167,580 
Mileage of the same officers, the same as before - - 41,894 
104 Instructers, the same as before - - - - - 6,320 
Music, the same as before - : - - - - 5,200 
ate. $ 220,994 

To which, if tents be allowed, add, as before - - - 13,349 
Total, $ 234,343 
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AN ACT making appropriations for the erection of certain Fortifications 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the following sums be, and 
the same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated; namely— 

For a fort on Throg’s Neck, East River, New York, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For re-building Fort Delaware, Delaware River, fifty thousand dollars. 

For a fort on Foster’s Bank, Pensacola Harbor, Florida, twenty-five 
thousand dclars. 

For a fort on Grande Terre, Barataria, Louisiana, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 


APPROVED, March 2, 1833. 





AN ACT in addition to the Act for the gradual improvement of the Navy 
of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That for the gradual improve- 
ment of the Navy of the United States, the sum of five hundred thousand 
dollars, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated annually for six years, from and after 
the third day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, when the pre- 
sent appropriation expires. 


Sec. 2.—And be it further enacted, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby authorized and empowered to cause the above 
mentioned appropriation to be applied, as directed and prescribed by the 
act of the third of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, to which 
this is in addition, the provisions whereof are hereby continued in force for 
the term above mentioned, and to be applied also to the purchase of other 
necessary materials as well as timber suitable for the construction of vessels 
of war. 


Sec. 3.—And be it further enacted, That, in addition to the provisions 
now in force on the subject of the live oak growing on the public lands, it 
shall be the duty of all collectors of the customs within the territory of 
Florida, and the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, before al- 
lowing a clearance to any vessel laden in whole or in part with live oak 
timber, to ascertain satisfactorily that such timber was cut from private 
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lands, or, if from public ones, by consent of the Navy Department. And 
it is hereby, made the duty of all officers of the customs, and of the land of- 
ficers within such Territory and States, to cause prosecutions to be season- 
ably instituted against all persons known to be guilty of depredations on, or 
injuries to, the live oak growing on the public lands. 

APPROVED, March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT to improve the condition of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the Army of the United States, and to prevent desertion. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, from and after the passage 
of this act, all enlistments in the Army of the United States, shall be for 
three years; and that the monthly pay of the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers shall be as follows, viz: to each sergeant major, quartermaster 
sergeant, and chief musician, sixteen dollars ; to the first sergeant of a com- 
pany, fifteen dollars: to all other sergeants, twelve dollars each; to each 
artificer, ten dollars; to each corporal, eight dollars, and to each musician 
and private soldier, six dollars; and that all enlistments in the Marine Corps 
shall be for four years; and that the monthly pay of the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers in the said corps, shall be as follows, viz: to each ser- 
geant major and quartermaster sergeant seventeen dollars; to the drum 
major, fife major, the orderly sergeants of posts, and first sergeants of guards 
at sea, sixteen dollars each; to all other sergeants, thirteen dollars; to each 
corporal, nine dollars; to each musician, eight dollars; and to each private 
seven dollars. 


Sec. 2.—.4And be it further enacted, That one dollar of the monthly pay of 
every musician and private soldier, shall be retained until the expiration of 
the two first years of their enlistment, when each shall receive the twenty 
four dollars retained pay, which shall have so accrued: Provided, He shall 
have served honestly and faithfully that portion of the term of his first en- 
listment. 


Sec. 3.—And be it further enacted, That every able bodied musician or 
private soldier, who may re-enlist into his company or regiment, within 
two months before, or one month after, the expiration of his term of service, 
shall receive two months extra pay, besides the pay and other allowances 
which may be due to him on account of the unexpired period of any en- 
listment. 


Sec. 4.—And be it further enacted, That every able bodied musician or 
soldier, who shall re-enlist into his company or regiment, as specified in 
the third section of this act, shall receive his full pay at the rate of six dol- 
lars per month, without any temporary deduction therefrom. 


Sec. 5.— And beit further enacted, That no premium to officers, for en- 
listing recruits, nor bounties to recruits for enlisting, shall be allowed after 
the passage of this act. 


Sec. 6.—And be it further enacted, That no person who has been con- 
victed of any criminal offence, shall be enlisted into the Army of the United 
States. 


Sec. 7.—And be it further enacted, That the seventh section of the act, 
entitled “‘An act making further provision for the army of the U. States,” 
passed on sixteenth May, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed, so for as it applies to any enlisted soldier, who 
shall be convicted by a general court martial of the crime of desertion. 


APPROVED, March 2, 1833. 
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AN ACT to authorize the President f the United States to exchange cer- 
tain lands belonging to the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, for other lands con- 
tiguous thereto. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to execute a conveyance to the Cor- 
poration of the village of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, of the inter- 
est of the United States in certain lands forming a part of the navy yard at 
said village of Brooklyn, and designated in a petition from said Corporation 
to Congress, on condition that said Corporation convey a good title to the 
United States of such other property contiguous to said yard, and obtain re- 
leases to the United States of certain part of said yard now in controversy, 
so that, in his opinion, the conveyances from said Corporation shall be 
equally beneficial to the United States as the property granted to said Cor- 
poration. 


APPROVED, March 2, 1833. 





AN ACT for the more perfect Defence of the Frontiers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in lieu of the battalion of 
mounted rangers authorized by the act of the 15th of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, there be a regiment of dragoons, to be com- 
posed and organized as follows, to wit: one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, 
one major, one quartermaster sergeant, and two chief buglers, one adjutant, 
who shall be a lieutenant, one sergeant-major, one chief musician, and ten 
companies ; each company to consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, 
and one second lieutenant, exclusive of the lieutenant who is to be the ad- 
jutant of the regiment; four sergeants, one of whom shall act as quarter- 
master sergeant to the company, four corporals, two buglers, one farrier 
and blacksmith, and sixty privates. 


Sec. 2.—And be it further enacted, That the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, musicians and privates, when mounted, be entitled to the same pay 
and emoluments as was allowed to dragoons during the war, and when on 
foot, the same pay and emoluments as are now allowed to the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians and privates of a regiment of infantry ; 
and that the farrier and blacksmith be allowed the same pay and allowances 
as are allowed to an artificer of artillery. 


Sec. 3.—And be it further enacted, That the said regiment of dragoons 
shall be liable to serve on horse or foot, as the President may direct; shall 
be subject to the rules and articles of war, be recruited in the same man- 
ner, and with the same limitations; that the officers, non-commissioned of- 
ficers, musicians, farriers, and privates, shall be entitled to the same provi- 
sions for wounds and disabilities, the same provisions for widows and chil- 
dren, and the same allowances and benefits in every respect, as are allowed 
the other troops constituting the present military peace establishment. 


Sec. 4.—And be it further enacted, That the President of the United States 
be authorized to carry into effect this act, as soon as he may deem it expe- 
dient, and to discharge the present battalion of mounted rangers, on their 
being relieved by the said regiment of dragoons. 


Sec. 5.—And be it further enacted, That the sum required to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act, is hereby appropriated, in addition to the 
appropriations for the military establishment for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three. 

APPROVED, March 2, 1833. 


M 
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S2 HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
NVo. 14. . 


ORDER, HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, March 6th, 1833. 


I....THE following list of appointments inthe Unrrep States Reer- 
MENT OF DraAGoons, has been received from the War Office, and is pub- 
lished for general information : 


War DEPARTMENT, 5th March, 1833. 
II....The President has made the following appointments in the Regi- 


ment of the United States’ Dragoons, to be raised under the Act of Con- 
gress approved March 2d, 1833: 








Names, Rank, & date of appointment. Dates of former Commissions. 





CoLoNeEL. 


1 Henry Dodge, 4 March, 1833||Major of Rangers, 21 June, 1832 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL. 





1 Steph. W. Kearny, 4 March, 1833)|Major 3d Infantry, Ist May, 1829 


Bvt. Ist April, 1823 
MaAsor. 


1 Richard B. Mason, 4 March, 1833) Captain 1st Infantry, 31st July 1819 























CAPTAINS. 
1 Clifton Wharton, 4 March, 1833) Captain 6th Inf. 22 April, 1830 
2 Edwin V. Sumner, 4 March, 1833) Ist. Lt. 2d Inf. 25 Jan. 1823 
3 Reuben Holmes, 4 March, 1833 1st Lt. 6th Inf. 15 Feb. 1826 
4 David Hunter, 4 March, 1833) Ist. Lt. 5th Inf. 30 June, 1828 
First LIEUTENANTS. 
1 Wash. Seawell, 4 March, 1833'2d Lt. 7th Inf. 1 July, 1825 
2 David Perkins, 4 March, 1833) 2d Lt. 5th Inf. 1 July, 1827 
3 Philip St.G. Cooke, 4 March, 1833, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 1 July, 1827 
| Adj. 6th Reg. 
4 Abm. Van Buren, 4 March, 1833) 2d Lt. 2d Inf. 1 July, 1827 
Seconp LIEUTENANTS. 
1 James F. Izard, 4 March, 1833) 2d Lt. 2d Inf. 1 July, 1828 
2 Jefferson Davis, 4 March, 1833, 2d Lt. Ist. Inf. 1 July, 1828 
3 Thomas Swords, 4 March, 1833 2d Lt. 4th Inf. 1 July, 1829 
4 Joseph Ritner, 4 March, 1833) 2d Lt. 4th Inf. 1 July, 1830 





Ilf_ ...The organization of the Regiment of Dragoons will be perfected 
hereafter, by the selection of such officers from the Battalion of Rangers 
as may be deemed qualified for the service. The Mounted Rangers wilt 
be continued in service until relieved by the regular cavalry. 


By oRDER oF MAsor GENERAL MACOMB: 
R. JONES, ApsuTant GENERAL. 














A LIST OF THE MILITARY POSTS AND ARSENALS. 
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; State or Permanent Com- Regi- 

No. POSTS. Ter. Post Office. manders. ments. 
Eastern Department. 

1 Fort Winnebago M.ter. Ft. Winnebgao Lt Col Cutler 5 inf. 

2 Brady ‘© SaultSt Marie Bvt Maj Fowle w 

3 Mackinac **  Michilimacinac BvtMajThompson 2 inf. 

4 Howard ‘* Green Bay Bvt BG Brooke 5 inf. 

5 Dearborn IHin’s Chicago Maj Whistler 2 inf. 

6 Gratiot M.ter. Fort Gratiot Bvt Maj Payne = 4 art. 

7 Niagara N.Y. Youngstown Lt Col Cummings 2 inf. 

8 Hancock Barracks Maine Houlton Bvt Maj Clark - 

9 Fort Sullivan ‘* Eastport Capt Childs 8 art. 
10 Preble “Portland Capt McClintock ‘“ 
11 Constitution N. H. Portsmouth Capt Ansart = 
12 —— Independence Mass. Boston Bvt Lt Col Brooks “ 
13 Wolcott R.I. Newport Byt Maj Lomax “ 
14 Trumbull Conn. New London Capt Thruston - 
15 West Point N. ¥. West Point Bvt Lt Col Thayer 
16 Fort Columbus ‘© New York 
17 Hamilton “4 ¥ Bvt Maj Pierce 4 art. 
18 —— McHenry Md. Baltimore Bvt Col Walbach 1 art. 
19 Severn ** Annapolis Bvt Maj Erving 4 art, 
20 —— Washington ‘© Ft. Washington Bvt Maj Mason 1 art. 
21 Monroe Va. Old Pt. Comfort Bvt Col Eustis 4 art, 
22 Bellona Arsenal “« Argyle Capt F Whiting 1 art, 
23 Fort Johnston N.C. Smithville Bvt MajChurchill ‘“ 
24 Beaufort ** Beaufort Capt Griswold os 
_ Castle Piakosy ; S.C. Charleston Lt Col Bankhead 8 art, 
27 Augusta Arsenal Geor’a Augusta 
28 Ogletherpe Barracks ‘© Savannah Capt Belton 2 art 
29 Fort Marion Flor’a St. Augustine Capt Drane ” 

Western Department. 
1 Fort Snelling U. Mi. Fort Snelling Maj Bliss 1 inf 


Crawford 

Armstrong 

Leavenworth 

Jefferson Barracks 

Fort Gibson 

Jesup 

Towson 

g Baton Rouge 

10 New Orleans 

11 Fort Wood 

12 Pike 

13 —— Jackson 

14 —— King 

15 Key West 

Arsenals. 

Kennebeck 
Watertown 
Champlain 
Watervliet 
Rome 
Allegheny 
Frankford 
Pikesvi'le 
Washington 
St. Louis 
Mount Vernon 
Baton Rouge 











2 
3 
5 
6 





7 











**  Praire du Chien Col Z Taylor “a 


Illin’s Rock Island Lt Col Davenport *“ 
Misso’ Ft Leav’nworth Bvt Maj Riley _ 6 inf. 
«© = Jef. Barracks Bvt BG Atkinson “ 
Ark’s Fort Gibson Col Arbuckle 7 inf. 
Lou’a Fort Jesup B G Leavenworth 3 inf. 

Ark’s Little river Lick Lt Col Vose oe 
Lou’a Baton Rouge Bvt Lt Col Foster 4 inf. 


Lt Col Twiggs 

Bv MajZantzinger 2 art. 
BvtMajMountfort «“ 
Capt Baden es 
Capt Graham 4 inf. 


“© New Orleans 
ee ee 
«Petite Coquille 
“© Fort Jackson 
Flor’a Seminole Ag’y 


Key West Bvt Maj Glassel o 

Maine Augusta Bvt Capt Mellon 2 art. 
Mass. Watertown Maj Craig Ord. 
Vert Vergennes Lt DH Vinton 3 art. 
N.Y. Watervliet Lt Col Talcott = Ord. 

*« Rome Bvt Capt Abeel 2 art. 
Penn. Pittsburgh Bvt Maj Baker Ord. 

© Frankford Byt Lt Col Worth Ord. 
Md. ‘Pikesville LtR DA Wade 8 art. 
D.C. Washington Capt Mordecai =- Ord. 
Misso. St. Louis Capt Symington Ord. 
Alab’a Mount Vernon Capt Harding Ord. 
Lou’a Baton Rouge Capt Bradford Ord. 
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MIDSHIPMEN-—NAVY UNITED STATES. 
LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 


Transmitting the information required by a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 14th February, in relation te 
the number of Midshipmen in the service of the United States 
from the several States and Territories thereof, §c. &c. 


Navy DeparTMENT, February 18, 1833. 


Sir: In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, passed the 14th instant, I have the honor to 
submit three tabular statements, accompanied by brief explana- 
tions of the facts and principles upon which they have been 
prepared. 

These statements and explanations are believed to contain 
all the information desired by the resolution. 

The document marked A, shows the actual number of mid- 
shipmen in office from each State and Territory and from 
this District, at the several periods indicated in the resolu- 
tion, including March 12th, 1828, the date of the former re- 
port on this subject, made by the Navy Department to the 
House of Representatives. 

It shows further the number of midshipmen to which each 
State was entitled at each of those periods, under the census 
of A. D. 1820, and conformably to the ratio of the electoral 
vote of each, in pursuance of the principle applied in the re- 
port before mentioned. 

But, as the report assigns a full number to each State, 
founded on the computation of 400 instead of 450 midshipmen, 
which latter was the number included in the estimates of that 
year, it gives a proportion of only | 1-2 to each electoral vote. 
Whereas, in order to embrace all the midshipmen included in 
the estimates of that and most of the subsequent years, and 
to leave a due number for appointment among the Territories 
and to this District, the proportion should be about one and 
two-thirds to each electoral vote. Accordingly, this last pro- 
portion has been applied, at each of the periods indicated, 
to the several States, throwing away any fraction in the result, 
or allowing a whole number for it, as small or large, and divi- 
ding the residue of the 450 between the Territories and this 
District. The number of 450 has been used in the computa- 
tion at all of the above periods, because the real estimates 


have differed so little from that number as not materially to 
affect the general results, 
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The estimates submitted to Congress for A. D. 


1828, were ‘ a ; ; ‘ ‘ 450 
1829, do. . . ° . ; , 450 
1830, do. . ‘ . : ; 445 
1831, do. ; ‘ ‘ . ; 454 
1832, do. : : . i ‘ ‘ 444 
1833, do. ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ a 450 


A column has been added to the document (A) showing 
what the number to each State, &c. will be under the census 
of A. D. 1830; and which number has had some influence in 
some of the selections the past year, and will be considered 
the only guide as to the strict proportion of each State after 
the 3d of March, A. D. 1833. That proportion will be about 
1 1-2 to each electoral vote, throwing away the fraction in the 
result, where the fraction of the population in the State, not 
represented, is small, and allowing a whole number for it 
where that fraction is over one half. 

The second document (B,) in conformity to the report of 
March, 1828, shows the number of midshipmen in each State, 
&c. over or under its due proportion at each of the above pe- 
riods, predicated on the ratio and estimates adopted in docu- 
ment A. 

It is just to remark, however, that some of the apparent ine- 
qualities at those different periods are, probably, greater from 
the circumstance that the corps of midshipmen, as limited by 
the estimates, was not, at all those periods, equally full; the 
custom not having been always uniform as to the season of the 
year when vacancies were filled. But none of those inequali- 
ties have arisen from exceeding the estimates, unless on one 
occasion, among those periods the very large number appoint- 
ed beyond the estimates may have increased the excess in 
some of the States, while it obviously lessened the deficiencies 
in others of them. The whole number now exactly agrees 
with the estimates, except that two persons, removed from the 
corps of midshipmen in A. D. 1830, have recently been re- 
stored. In pursuance of the views submitted by this depart- 
ment to the House of Representatives in March, 1828, fre- 
quent efforts have been made to correct the inequalities then, 
and before that time, existing. But those could be successful 
only as vacancies occurred in the particular States having an 
excess: and the process has been made still more slow and 
difficult by reasons, similar to those, which caused most of the 
original inequalities as detailed in the report before named. 

At the present period, however, it will be seen that the ex- 
cesses in particular States, a&c. causing an inequality, have 
become less than at any of the other specified periods; and 
that the deficiencies, existing chiefly in the western and south- 
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western States, are also less than at any former period, when 
the whole number of appointments did not exceed the esti- 
mates. By constant efforts hereafter, it is hoped a stil] great- 
er equality will gradually be attained, though some dispropor- 
tion and irregularities will always be unavoidable from various 
causes enumerated in the report of A. D. 1828; from mistakes 
in the register and the returns; from doubtful residences of 
some candidates ; and from peculiar circumstances in the per- 
sonal claims of others. Without making more midshipmen 
than the estimates justify, or the wants of the service require, 
it is not possible for all the deficiencies to be supplied till va- 
cancies enough occur in those particular States having an ex- 
cess: and the difficulties in then gratifying many of those 
who apply for appointments, and the numerous painful refusals 
and delays then indispensable, will be manifest, when the 
facts are communicated that the applications now on file for 
the situation of midshipmen exceed 1,300, or average over 
50 from each State, and are weekly increasing; while the 
whole annual vacancies in all the States average only about 
39, or less than one and a half to each State, and are not over 
one-fourth of that number in the particular States having an 
excess. 

The document (C) shows the number of midshipmen actual- 
ly employed on the Ist of July and January in each year since 
March, 1828. 

From the manner of keeping our records, and from the na- 
ture of the naval service, slight errors in some of these num- 
bers may have occurred; but they cannot be so large as to in- 
fluence essentially the general proportions. 

The average number, engaged in active duty at any one 
time, being about 316, there would be left, when the corps 
was entirely full, about 134 not on such duty. Of these 
about 30 are usually not on pay, being new appointments, 
and being left from six months to a year without orders, but 
preparing for a change in their pursuits, and for a compliance 
with orders, when the state of the service may permit. Of 
the residue, about 30 are usually in attendance at the 
schools at one of the yards; and the remainder, from 60 to 
80, are divided into classes of invalids, sick, on leave, and 
waiting orders, after long cruises, subject, when required and 
in health, to relieve such others as have been the usual time 
on duty at the yards and at sea. 

From these data, my opinion is, that the number of 450 is 
not larger than the present size of our naval establishment 
requires, pursuing the present practice as to new appoimtments 
and attendance on school. But it will be seen, that it could 
be reduced to about 400 without essentially affecting the ser- 
vice; except in that event those recently appointed would 
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sooner, and with less preparation, be placed on pay and on 

duty, and the opportunities of instruction now enjoyed on 

shore would become somewhat diminished. 
Respectfully yours, 


STATEMENT showing the number of Midshipmen in the 4 
Navy, from the several States, &c., on the 12th day of March, | 
1828; 4th of March, 1829; 12th of May, 1831; and 14th t 
of February, 1833; and the proportion of each State, §c., i 
under the census of 1820 and the census of 1830. 


A. 


LEVI WOODBURY. 
To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


















Proportion|| Number in service on the 
under cen-||/—— . 
susof |} 5/4. / 5.12. 
OD ban) of 
| 38 | ge |28 | 28 
1820} 1830) J | a7) a7 a 
3 ~ - 
Maine - . «+ «° & 
’ ; 15) 15 8 3 
New Hampshire, - - - - || 44] 11 10 - pr a 
Vermont, eR Ge ee 11/11 7 9 7 8 
Massachusetts, - - - - - 25 | 21 18 20 18 19 
Rhode Island, - - - = - 7 6 6 8 8 7 
Connecticut, 7 ee 14 | 12 15 13 10 13 
New York, - - - - = = 60 | 63 48 55 43 56 
New Jersey,- - - - - - 14 | 12 20 26 15 15 
Pennsylvania, - - - - - 46 | 45 38 51 39 43 
Delaware, - - - - = - 5| 5 5 3 3 4 
Maryland, me * mie &, ¢ 18 | 15 35 35 29 27 
Virginia, - - - + - + - 40 | 34 62 70 68 65 
North Carolina, - a ae 25 | 22 15 22 21 18 
South Carolina, “cfr Ff @ 18 | 17 10 15 14 17 
Georgia, - - - - - - = 15 | 16 9 14 12 18 
Alabama, - - - + + = - 8} 11 6 7 6 6 
Mississippi, - - - - - = 5 | 6 5 4 5 5 
Louisiana, 5 a ee 8 8 9 8 7 6 
Tennessee, - - - - - = |] 18 | 22 9 15 13 17 
Kentucky, - - - - - = || 22] 29 11 22 17 16 
Ohio, 2 ee a a 26 | 32 13 23 18 20 
Indiana, - - - = = = - 8 | 13 7 8 5 8 
Illinois, - - - = = = = 5 7 2 4 4 5 
Missouri, - - - - = = - 5 6 4 4 3 5 
Michigan Territory, - - - 4 4 2 2 1 2 
Arkansas, : = * moe te 4 4 | 0 2 2 2 
Florida, - - - - - =; - 4) 4 || 4 4 3 4 
District of Columbia, - - - _6 6 | 23 30 _ 22 _21 
450 '450 || 401 | 499 | 415 | 452 
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B. 


STATEMENT showing the excess and deficiency of the num- 
ber of Midshipmen in each State, &c. at the periods and in 
the proportion named in the table A. 



























































Excess in Deficiency in 

| 1828. |1829.|1831.|1833.))1828.|1829.|1831.|1833. 
Maine, - - . - 7 2 3 1 
New Hampshire, - - - - - 4 2 4 3 
Vermont, - - - - - - 4 2 4 3 
Massachusetts, - - - - - 7 5 7 6 
Rhode Island, - - 1 1|- 1 - - 
Connecticut, - 1 | - - - - 1 4 1 
New York, - i - - 12 5 | 17 4 
New Jersey, - | 6 | 12 1 | -l : - - 
Pennsylvania, - | - 5 |] - - 8 | - 7 8 
Delaware, : . - - - - 2 2 1 
Maryland, : 17 |} 17] 11 9 - . . 
Virginia, - - 22 | 30 | 28 | 25 - - - 
North Carolina, - + = - - - 10 3 4 7 
South Carolina, - - - - - 8 3 4 1 
Georgia, - . - - : 3 6 1 3 
Alabama, - - | ° - : - 2 1 2 2 
Mississippi, - | = - : - - 1 
Louisiana, . we tk - ° ° - 1 2 
Tennessee, - Zz - - - 9 3 5 1 
Kentucky, - _— - - - 11 | - 5 6 
Ohio, : - H- fe d- £F- Tat ef ace 
Indiana, - - —_ - - - 1 - 3 
Illinois, - . | - - - 3 1 1 
Missouri, - - \ - - - 1 1 2 
Michigan Territory, } ° - - - 2 2 3 2 
Arkansas do | = - - - 4 2 2 2 
Florida do | = - - - - - 1 
District of Columbia, | 17 | 24 | 16 | 15 || - - - 

64 | 99 | 57 | 52 113 | 40 | 92 | 51 

C. 


STATEMENT showing the number of Midshipmen actually 
employed on the 1st day of July, 1828, and on each succeed- 
ing Ist day of January and July, up to January, 1833, 


inclusive. 








Time of em- 


Number actually 


Time of em- 


Number actually 














ployment. employed. ployment. employed. 
Ist July, 1828 265 | Ist Jan. 1831 318 
Ist Jan. 1829 330 | Ist July, 1833 357 
Ist July, 1829 360 | Ist Jan. 1832 283 
Ist Jan. 1830 321 || Ist July, 1832 320 
Ist July, 1830 313 \) Ist Jan. 1833 297 
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MEMOIR ON GUNPOWDER. 


Gunpowder is so essential in all warlike operations, both on the sea and 
land, and so much depends upon its quality, that any suggestions which will 
lead to an improvement in the manufacture, the best means of testing its 
proof, or for its preservation from damage, will be interesting to those whose 
duties call for the frequent use of the article. 

*‘A memoir on Gunpowder, in which are discussed the principles both of 
its manufacture and proof, by John Braddock, Esq., Deputy Commissary of 
Ordnance,” was published last year in London. It forms a volume of 127 
pages, and embodies the results of twenty years’ observation and practical 
experience of the author ; the book is divided into sections and paragraphs, 
each section treating of a particular branch of the manufacture, proof, or 
use. We have selected the fifth section for the present number, and shall 
make further extracts for the next. 


SECTION V.—ON FIRED GUNPOWDER. 


140. Under this head I propose, first, in a few words, to state 
the force and effects of fired gunpowder ; and, secondly, to con- 
sider sundry causes that modify its effects, and very much in- 
fluence the range distances, both of proof trials and of actual 
practice. 

141. The force of gunpowder results from the decomposition 
of its parts. The more minute those parts are, and the closer 
their contact, the more vivid their action, and the more pow- 
erful the combined effect of the whole. This remark refers to 
the elementary particles of the mixture, and not to the mere 
density of the powder, which being produced by pressure, merely 
brings those particles into closer contact without respect to 
their previous size. It is the exceedingly fine and minute di- 
vision of the original ingredients that is here alluded to, their 
perfect intermixture and incorporation, and their being worked 
up, embodied, and compounded together into one perfect ho- 
mogeneous mass. When this is the ease, and the ingredients 
are pure, the gunpowder is as perfect as the present state of 
science and knowledge can make it. 

142. The action of the elastic fluids generated by fired pow- 
der, is considered to be the same as the power of steam, or of 
common air of the same degree of density. The best authori- 
ties represent the force of these elastic products to be propor- 
tionate to the space they occupy; that is, they possess only 
one-half the power, when they occupy a double space ; one- 
third the power, when they expand into a treble space, and so 
on :—the ordinate ratio decreasing in proportion as the expan- 
sion increases ; the temperature remaining the same. 
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143. Mr. Robins states, that gunpowder produces, on explo- 
sion, a permanently elastic fluid, occupying 244 times the bulk 
of the powder; and that its expansibility i is increased by the 
heat of the explosion to about 1000 times the elasticity of com- 
mon air. ‘But with far better opportunities,” says Dr. Hutton, 
Tract 37, Vol. III. p. 211, ‘than fell to the lot of Mr. Robins, 
we have shown that inflamed gunpowder is about double the 
strength that he has assigned to it; and that it expands itself 
with the velocity of about ‘5000 feet per second.” 

144, The explosion of gunpowder confined in a piece of ord- 
nance is generally supposed to be instantaneous ; so it is, but 
not simultaneous ; for that portion of the charge nearest the 
vent explodes before the portion which is farthest from it, and 
nearest to the shot. This fact cannot fail to be evident from 
the following experiment. A charge of large-grained powder 
was fired from a fowling-piece at a screen ‘of paper ten paces 
distant, it was perforated by thirty-six grains ; but at four paces 
distant it was pierced with innumerable holes, which could not 
have occurred, had the explosion of the powder been otherwise 
than progressive. 

145. In theoretic gunnery it is assumed, “that all the pow- 
der of the charge is fired before the shot is sensibly removed 
from its place,” but in all large charges this assumption must be 
false.—Explosion is progressive ; for the quantity of power, 
generated even by a small quantity of powder, is so great, that 
the shot, as well as the outermost portion of the charge, must be 
removed before the whole is fired. ‘The flash of a gun is, how- 
ever a decisive refutation of such a principle, for flame and 
light are but the media by which gunpowder passes from a solid 
state into its aerial or gaseous elements, and as the flash is seen 
in large ordnance eight or ten feet distance from the original 
position of the charge, not only does the shot remove before 
the whole explodes, but the simple fact of the flash being seen,* 
proves also that a part of the charge explodes out of the bore of 
the piece.—I notice this circumstance because it will hereafter 
be shewn that large charges are unfit to be used in proof trials 
of gunpowder ; and nothing can be a plainer reason why they 
are unfit, than the fact that a portion of such charges explodes 
to no useful end, and produces no effect upon the shell or shot. 
I now proceed to consider those causes that influence the range 
both of proof and practice. 


DENSITY. 


146. The effect of different degrees of density has already 
been shewn (129, 150, 131) ; and it having been placed beyond 


* In the experiment with ten grains of powder specified in paragraph 177, 
no flash was seen, and the solid residue of the powder was found adhering 
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doubt, that specific gravity and glazing have a large influence 
upon the range ; it becomes of course a point of importance in 
all comparative proof trials to ascertain the respective densities 
of the powder as accurately and truly as possible.* 

147. In order to effect this, the grain ought to be of the same 
size, and be equalized by being passed through sieves; and 
perhaps if fine grain were preferred, the real density would be 
more closely arrived at. But whether the size be large or small, 
the shape of the grain will modify the result of any experiment 
made with the view of ascertaining the specific gravity; if it 
be round, it will pack together closely, whereas, if it be oblong 
and angular, it will occupy more bulk, and weigh compara- 
tively lighter, though it may probably be of greater absolute 
density. Thus, from examination, I have no doubt that the 
Ishapore and Allahabad powders are both denser powders than 
the Bombay, yet, upon trial, the Bombay powder is represented 
to shew greater specific gravity than either. ‘The former are 
pressed and glazed powders of an angular-shaped grain; the 
Bombay powder is a dirty looking powder, of a round grain 
and irregular size. 

148. I may here offer a remark which will be found very ex- 
tensive in its application, viz. that on the repetition by one per- 
son ofan experiment made by another, (although the directions 
how to perform it may have been scrupulously followed, and 
every minutiz strictly attended to,) yet, if corresponding results 
do not follow, it must not be a matter of surprise.—Such fail- 
ure is a thing of perpetual occurrence, and may in very many 
cases be with much greater reason expected than not. Such 
experiments require their results to be confirmed by repeti- 
tion. 

149. In order that as little variation as possible may occur in 
ascertaining the density of powder, I would recommend the 
following apparatus, which I think better calculated than the 
methods generally used for ascertaining that point, though I 
must acknowledge that neither this nor any other means that I 
know of is satisfactory in practice. 

150. Prepare a conical vessel of the exact capacity of one 
cubic foot; place it below a frame containing a hopper, or fun- 
nel-shaped reservoir, holding somewhat more than a cubic foot, 
and having an opening at the bottom with a small slide or some 
other means of retaining the powder.—W hen the conical mea- 
sure has been properly placed, open the slide and let the pow- 
der pour down quietly into the measure until it be full—When 
full, shut the slide, equalize the powder at the aperture of the 


either to the plug of the eprouvette weight, or in the chamber of the eprou- 
vette. 

*The degree of gloss or polish imparted by glazing is not reducible to any 
measure or definable standard. It must be judged of by comparison. 
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measure ; take at least three several weighings, and let the 
medium of the whole be considered as the common density. 
The result may be expressed in avoirdupois ounces. 


SIZE OF THE GRAIN. 


151. We have before discussed this point, and need in this 
place only to refer to it. (114 to 117.) One remark, however, 
it may be proper to make, which is, that as the size of the grain 
materially affects some powders, it seems to point out that at 
least all pressed and glazed cannon powder ought to be equal- 
ized before a proof trial, in order to make a fair experiment: I 
mean, that if one cannon powder be much larger than another, 
the larger should be reduced to the size of the smaller, or an 
adequate allowance made for it. 


WINDAGE. 


152. The high or low gauge of shot or shells, —the regularity 
or imperfections of their figure,—their want of sphericity,— 
their oxidation,—and other defects on their surface, may all be 
classed under the general idea of windage. 

153. The almost incredible difference of effect produced by 
gunpowder when confined closely, and when suffered to escape 
by windage, or other means, is a circumstance too well known 
to all who understand practical gunnery to need any particular 
notice in this place. I will, however, state one instance of the 
effect produced by irregular figure in the shell, because it fell 
under my own notice, and because it powerfully illustrates the 
necessity of great circumspection being used in proving gun- 
powder, and the errors which may result from the want of it. 
The case in point was a proof made at St. Thomas’ Mount, in 
January 1814. Two ounces of Madras powder fired in an 8- 
inch mortar, with a 48 lb. shell, gave the following ranges: 


eg So ge ne eee ye oe” | Se 
2nd fire ec a & ER SPH 
en karen ahd ts Lok tet eee 


and the same quantity of fine-grained powder made at Madras, 
according to the English system of manufacture, gave, 


Es eee ere eee ee 
2nd fire i SA rs a IE 
3rd fire ees ae ee eee te ee ee eee eee 


In both which cases there occurs one range by the same pow- 
der more than double the distance of another range ; although 
the same shell was used in all the firings, and the weight ‘of 
the powder and all other circumstances were alike in each trial. 
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154. To this may be added the following experiments, which 
are not less remarkable, the variation in the ranges occurring 
simply from the use of shells of high and low gauge: 


Two ounces of English cannon powder threw an old 
iron ball of 64 Ibs. weight, from an 8-inch iron mor- 
Rik + bie 4 & ) b ee © 4 8 Se eee 


All circumstances the same, except using a new brass 
ball of 64 Ibs. weight . . . . . . . . « . 308 feet. 


One ounce of English rifle powder threw an old iron 
shell weighing 8 lbs. from a41-2inch mortar . 117 yards. 


All circumstances the same, except go 4 a new brass 
shell of 8lbs. weight . . .. . - . « » 846 yards. 


The accuracy of these experiments may be depended on. 


ON THE INSTRUMENT OF PROOF. 


155. Observe its state, whether it be new or old; but little 
used or much worn. If it be of the same denomination as some 
other instrument in which a course of experiments has been 
carried on, and if it be intended to repeat those experiments 
with the expectation of arriving at the same results, see that 
the bore, calibre, weight, and every particular is exactly the 
same as in the instrument in which the original experiments 
were made. Every minutie ought to be attended to with a 
care and scrupulosity bordering ~ on fastidiousness; and even 
then there are many probabilities against the results of the se- 
cond experiment being the same as the first, particularly if the 
two trials be made by different persons with different instru- 
ments. It may be here observed, that the common expression 
of the strength or quality of gunpowder, by representing a cer- 
tain weight ‘of it to project a shell from a given sized mortar a 
certain number of feet or yards, is quite fallacious, and not in 
the least to be depended on. To fix the proofrange is a point 
of great difficulty ; and in order to it, the most exact and care- 
ful description of the ordnance ought to be given. I shall ex- 
emplify some of these remarks by what follows. I have known 
two ounces of the same gunpowder to give the following re- 
sults in different 8-inch mortars : 


One medium trial (iron mortar) . . . . . . . . 1650 feet. 
Ditto. Ditto. ee a a 
Ditto. Ditto. (brassmortar)...... .. S88 
Two ounces of English cannon powder ranged in a pen- 

dulum eprouvette at Waltham Abbey ... . . 20° Li 


The powder and instrument of proof were then sent to 
India, and two ounces of the same Serer yenged * in 
the same eprouvette at Madras... .. a oe 
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In the experiments made in Bengal in 1828, and repeated at 
Madras in 1829, the following discrepancies occurred in like 
denominations of ordnance. 





CANNON POWDER, 


Fired in an 8-inch iron Gomer Mortar, with Ishapore. | Allahabad. Madras. Bombay. 
a Ball weighing 65 1-2 lbs. 





In Bengal, 2 ounces ranged .| 41 yds.| 56 yds.) 43 yds.| 12 yds. 


At Madras, Gite « ios 3s 31 * 28 “1 10 “« 
In Bengal, 1 pound ranged ./|358 “ | 501 “ | 449 “ |183 « 
At Madras, ditto . . .|383 “* |} 357 “| 460 “188° « 
| In Bengal, 13 pound ranged . | 721 “ |1042 “ |1135 “ | 407 
At Madras, ditto . . .|927 * |903 “ |1204 “|513 * 























These instances may suffice to shew, that even in the same 
denomination of ordnance and with an equal charge, the same 
gunpowder will not always give corresponding results. To say, 
therefore, that a given weight of gunpowder in any particular 
piece of ordnance will range a given distance, is not correct. 
See also paragraphs 154 and 168. 


LOADING. 


156. A difference of 10 percent. in the range has been known 
to occur according as the powder was carelessly thrown into 
the chamber of a mortar, or carefully packed or piled up in it 
as close to the vent as possible. Nor should attention be ob- 
served in loading only, but after the proof instrument has been 
charged, it should be fired as quickly as possible. In some 
proof trials I have known the mortar to be washed out 
with water and wiped dry: but however dry it may be wiped, 
unless the piece be very warm, a dampness will remain; and 
should the charge be deposited only fora few seconds in a damp 
receptacle, it will be influenced by it. On the other hand, if 
the piece be much heated, the charge, if not soon fired, will 
derive considerable benefit from the heat, and so in either case 
there will arise a cause of irregularity. 


POWDER. 


157. If in comparative proof trials the hygrometic state of 
gunpowder could be ascertained by some common well-known 
hygroscopic standard, it would be highly desirable ; but as this 
is not practicable in consequence of hygrometers being made 
in a great variety of ways, and having no common measure for 
zero or unity, the usual method of determining this point is to 
expose the powders under experimentto the sun, or to any de- 
gree of heat common to them all; and the difference of weight 
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before and after exposure indicates the humidity of the powder. 
It is best, however, to expose a weight of 100 or 1000 equal parts, 
and to denote the difference in decimals, such a method of no- 
tation being the most convenient for comparison. 

158. Humidity and dryness are well known to exert a great 
and opposite influence on gunpowder ; and when it is heated 
by artificial means, and fired while it possesses a high temper- 
ature, the range is amazingly increased. As itmay sometimes 
occur in practice that a longer range may be required while 
any addition to the charge might not be made effectual to pro- 
mote it, it may be useful to state an experiment which seems 
to point out that the same weight of powder will produce this 
result, if it be only allowed to acquire an increase of temper- 
ature before it be used. 


One ounce troy of powder fired in a 4 1-2 inch pent, shell 

8 lbs, gave a medium range of . . - + « 4JA4l yards." 
One ounce of the same powder was heated in a copper pan to 

about 400° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and then fired as 

before—it gave a medium range ot .. . - + « « 242 yards. 


159. I would not advise any of my readers, as practical men, 
to attempt heating gunpowder for any exigency of the service 
to the degree of 400° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, but they 
might with singular propriety practice the suggestion contained 
in the following r judicious remarks made on this experiment by a 
Committee of the Military Board at Fort St. George, appointed 
in 1802 to report on Captain Bishop’s Memoir. 

160. “The astonishing effect of heaton the power of gun- 
powder, to the extent of doubling its projectile force is correctly 
stated by Mr. Bishop.—Afier finishing our proofs of the vari- 
ous sorts which we examined, the powder being usually kept 
during the experiments in the ordinary temperature of a cocoa- 
leaf shed, at the same hour of the day; we have occasionally 
exposed a charge to the heat of the sun for a few minutes be- 
fore being used, and the range has been invariably increased in 
a remarkable degree in proportion to the time of exposure and 
the heat acquired. In many cases of actual service, where the 
quality of gunpowder is defective, or the quantity insufficient, 
an officer may be enabled to prolonga defence, or to complete 
the operations of a siege, by a due attention to this interesting 
fact, and our president will take care that it shall be particularly 
impressed on the attention of the officers of the coast artillery.” 


OBSERVATIONS. 


161. I made experiments with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther good gunpowder on explosion always produces an equa- 


* Captain Bishop’s Memoir, 1801. 
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ble power, and though I did not succeed in establishing the 
fact, yet I think the probability is in favour of the supposition, 
and that the variations which occur in practice are attributable 
more to the instruments made use of than to innate variable- 
ness in the power employed. The regularity of recoil, and the 
small difference in the are of vibration in every successive trial 
of good powder in the pendulum eprouvette, would seem to in- 
dicate in gunpowder a very near approximation to equability 
of explosive power. 

162. Suppose the question granted ; allow the power gener- 
ated to be constant and uniform, yet while there are so many 
disturbing causes to modify the projectile force of gunpowder, 
it is quite hopeless to expect constant and uniform results ei- 
ther in practice or experiment. We will collect these disturb- 
ing influences into one condensed view, in order to judge of 
the sum total of their power. We have already noticed, den- 
sity—size of the grain—windage—particulars concerning the 
instrument of proof—loading—and the state of the powder. 
We may subjoin as collateral circumstances, occasional or ac- 
cidental oversight in the manufactory; want of purity in the 
ingredients ; irregular mixture; variable density in the same 
powder ; imperfect incorporation; irregularity in the size of 
the grain ; bounding of the shell orshot in the bore of the gun; 
its manner of rotation ; influence of side or oblique winds ; the 
influence of wind in other directions; and the resistance of the 
atmosphere, which may vary in different trials from the same 
instrument if the projectile be not a perfect sphere and free 
from asperities on its surface. Allof these, and perhaps other 
circumstances added to them, may, in comparative proof trials, 
exert their single or united influence to disturb and modify 
practical results; and then is to be superadded the difficulty of 
ascertaining which of these disturbing causes acts most power- 
fully, and which not at all; and to crown the whole comes the 
utter impossibility,of apportioning the precise ratio of allowance 
to be made for all, or each of them, or for any combined num- 
ber in any particular case.—If we attach to these considera- 
tions the importance that is really due to them, we shall see 
that those singular difficulties* in the proof of gunpowder which 
seem to constitute anomalies at variance with any known and 
acknowledged principle, and which are so discordant among 
themselves, as to appear beyond the reach of being satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, are not altogether so extraordinary as might 
be imagined, although they do “frequently most complete ‘ly baf- 
fle every attempt to ‘apply to them any reasonable principle of 
ex planation. 


* See paragraphs 169 and 181 
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NOTES ON THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


When a traveller attempts the description of a country, he 
is without excuse if he does not give us an accurate sketch of 
those objects which address themselves immediately to the 
senses; such as its remarkable features, comprising its seas 
rivers, forests and mountains; its cities, towns and villages ; 
the manners, dress and occupation of its inhabitants; and 
others, too numerous to mention. 

There is another class of objects, however, which are more 
remote ; whose investigation demands a more patient and saga- 
cious research. Such are the institutions of a state or country, 
which have been reared during the progressive expansion of its 
resources ; whose existence is intimately and inseparably con- 
nected with the genius of the people, and is only a form of ex- 
pression of their quickening and impelling energies. To set 
forth these, in their native features and just proportions, re- 
quires the hand of a master, while any one of ordinary judg- 
ment can delineate an order of architecture, or an edifice, with 
mathematical precision. In examining institutions, few ob- 
servers are so happily constituted that they can distrust favorite 
theories and preconceived notions; few are sufficiently cau- 
tious in the adoption of oral accounts; and reference to national 
characteristics is too infrequent in deciding upon their merits. 
Objects, when viewed through a medium of varied refracting 
power, appear misshapen and distorted, and present many 
changeful hues; and, as Englishmen, when they look towards 
our country, never use glasses that are perfectly achromatic, we 
were not surprised, on taking up the No. of the United Service 
Journal containing the article we have selected, at recognizing 
few verisimilitudes; and we were prepared, without the necessity 
of any mental effort, to digest several details, which we pre- 
sumed might be incorrect from a want of adequate knowledge 
of the subject. The author seems to be a gentleman of educa- 
tion; but he has left much unsaid, and with genuine English 
self-complacency, has recorded a long catalogue of blemishes, 
for a good part of which he is indebted to his own invention ; 
but at last, his Island spirit is consoled with the reflection that 
we are a vigorous, though renegade, scion of old England. We 
give his remarks entire, taking the liberty to add a few correc- 


tional notes. 
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9s NOTES ON THE ARMY. 


FROM THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


NOTES ON THE ARMY OF THE U. STATES OF AMERICA. 


The peace establishment of the United States is composed 
of 4 regiments of artillery and 7 regiments of infantry, and with 
staff-officers, amounts to about 6000 men. Each regiment of 
artillery consists of 9 companies, one of which is equipped as 
light artillery. A company is officered by a captain, 4 subal- 
terns, and 8 non-commissioned, with 3 artificers, 2 musicians, 
and 42 privates. A company of infantry, consists of a captain, 
2 subalterns, and 7 non-commissioned, 2 musicians, and 42 
privates. And to each regiment of artillery and infantry, there 
are 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, an adjutant, ser- 
geant-major, and quartermaster-sergeant. (a) 

The corps of Military and Topographical Engineers are not 
attached to the Ordnance Department, which is merged in the 
artillery. The ordnance service in the States consist merely 
of 30 officers of artillery, selected to command the different de- 
pots of arms and arsenals of the Union, with 10 superinten- 
dents of armories and store-keepers. (6) 

Major-General Alexander Macomb commands the army at 
present; and he is allowed 2 aides-de-camp. Besides him there 
are 2 brigadier-generals, each with one aid-de-camp ; and these 
aides, taken from the subalterns of the line, besides their other 
duties, perform those of assistant-adjutants-general. Two in- 
spectors-general annually visit the posts of the army; their duty 
is very severe, when one considers the extent of territory they 
have to rareepe, There are also an adjutant and quarter-mas- 
ter-general, 2 quarter-masters, and 10 assistant-quarter-masters. 

The Subsistence Department consists of 1 commissary-gen- 
eral, and 50 assistant-commissaries, taken from the subalterns 
of the line, with extra pay. There are also 1 paymaster- 
general, and 14 paymasters; and | surgeon-general, 8 surgeons, 
and 45 assistant-surgeons. (c) 

itis an extraordinary fact, but not the less true, that nearly 
one half of the non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
American army deserts every year. All free white males between 
the ages of IS and 35 may be enlisted; 5 feet 6 in. is the stand- 
ard height, and 12 dollars is the bounty money. According to 
the spirit of the institutions of the country, all enlistments shal] 
be * voluntary ‘’—that is to say, 24 hours must elapse between 
the recruit’s expressing his wish to enlist and his subscribing 
the oath and receiving the bounty; and though the period of 
service is only five years, yet few remain to complete it. 

The great extent of territory in the States, with a scanty po- 
pulation, causes wages to be high, and provisions are cheap. 
Generally speaking then, the most worthless characters enter 
the army, which consists of a melange of English deserters, 
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Dutch, French, Americans, &c. Five dollars is the monthly 
pay of a private, and many labourers in the States earn a dol- 
lar per day; so that it is obvious there is no great inducement 
to belong to an army which is held in no estimation by the citi- 
zens generally, and has no pension-list or asylum for disabled 
soldiers. (d) 

The moral culture of the American soldier is wholly neglect- 
ed; and in the States attention to this important point is per- 
haps more necessary than in any other country. Detached as 
the troops are, in small posts, to overawe the Indians of the 
north-west and western frontiers, they unavoidably become de- 
moralized, from contact with the wild beings and vagabond 
hunters, in the midst of whom they live. Ifthe sons of respect- 
able parents could be induced to enter the army at an early 
age, be retained at a depot of instruction for some time, atten- 
tion paid to their habits, their moral and religious improve- 
ment, then, as they would be made better men, they would be- 
come better soldiers, imbibing at the same time patriotic feel- 
ings with the prospect of considerable ultimate reward when 
discharged (and which the States can well afford in the shape 
of land,) the men would become attached to their service, de- 
sertions would be unfrequent, and the army placed on a respect- 
able footing. (e) 

It is well known that the efficiency of our army is mainly 
dependent on the character of the non-commissioned officers : 
if they are inadequately paid, competent men will not desire to 
be promoted. Now the sergeants and corporals of the Amer- 
ican army receive a trifle more than the pay of the privates ;— 
consequently, taking into consideration their responsibility and 
trouble, their office is not in great request. (f) 

Habits of intemperance are very common in the American 
army, and, as is to be supposed, almost all crimes committed by 
the soldiery are to be traced to these fruitful sources of evil.— 
The intelligent head of the army has, however, this year adopt- 
ed that admirable regulation of the British service—“giving a 
compensation in lieu of liquor.’ From frequent inquiries made 
on this important subject in the West Indies and in the Cana- 
das, I was at first inclined to believe that the measure was not 
attended with the benefit expected from it :—thus, in a com- 
pany of a regiment at Trinidad, I learned that in six months 
after the compensation was granted, there had been sixty pun- 
ishments for drunkenness, whereas in the previous six months 
there had only been twenty; but when the matter comes to be 
fully investigated, it will be found that old soldiers only gave way 
to their propensity for liquor, whereas the young recruit will not 
now acquire ataste for it; and I am convinced that in the course 
ofa few years the health and habits of the troops will be most ma- 
terially improved by this very judicious regulation. (¢) 
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The uniform of the American army is a single-breasted blue 
coatec, with bars of lace on the collar and cuffs—in the artil- 
lery, gold ; in the infantry, silver. The trousers are grey; the 
cap bell-shaped; the feathers white and red for artillery, white 
and blue for infantry ; eagle plate and scales. General and 
field officers wear epaulettes—all others wings. Captains are 
distinguished by a chevron on the upper part of the arm; sub- 
alterns by one near the cuff. As may be supposed, no great 
attention is paid to uniformity of dress in the American army— 
officers wearing forage caps according to their own taste, frock 
coats variously trimmed, and fancy swords; the favorite one 
has a hilt like that of the sword which the Prince of Denmark 
usually wears on the stage. 

General Macomb approves highly of the new regulation 
double-breasted coatee of the British service, with epaulettes 
for all ranks, and means to adopt it next year; though the citi- 
zens think that it is too gaudy for Republicans; however, as 
it is, they are obliged to tempt the officers by high pay, to re- 
main in the service—a captain receiving 310/. per annum ; the 
British, 1801. So that a handsome uniform will be an addition- 
al inducement to remain in the service. (h) 

I say that officers are tempted by high pay to remain in the 
American service, and truly they require it. Stationed for years 
in the back woods, without society, few of them devoted to the 
sports of the field; books difficult to be obtained; their duties 
are far from agreeable, and their situation often most unplea- 
sant. I beg to subjoin a short anecdote illustrative of the na- 
ture of the service in America. 

A young officer of artillery having just left the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point, after the peace of 1815, was sent with 
two other officers, his seniors, and 150 men, to garrison Fort 
St. Philip, on the Mississippi, below New Orleans, and seated 
in the midst of interminable forests—dismal swamps—sluggish 
creeks, teeming with alligators and wild fowl. After a short 
time the second in command and 50 men had died. The se- 
nior officer one morning drew up on parade those who re- 
mained, and then in a fit of despair, threw himself in full uni- 
form, from the parapet into the ditch of the fort and was drown- 
ed. Shortly after this, General Jackson visited the fort. The 
survivor received him on landing from the river, proceeded to 
the ramparts and fired the salute, and then appeared in the 
hospital as surgeon. After nine months he was ordered to pro- 
ceed to New Orleans with 10 men; they all died of yellow fe- 
ver except himself and servant; and the officer ordered to re- 
lieve him at Fort St. Philip, inclosed the General his commis- 
sion. So much for the military experience of a young Ameri- 
can artillerist. (7) 

There are about 50 military posts in the States’ forts, bar- 
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racks, and arsenals; the two former to overawe the negro po- 
pulation, &c.; the latter contain the arms for the regulars and 
militia. The officers seem to dislike Indian warfare very much ; 
complain of the hardships attending ‘bush expeditions ;’’ the 
treachery of the enemy; their ambuscades and surprises, and 
cruelty to prisoners. There are yearly skirmishes with Indians, 
which by the way are not made public. (£) 

I remarked, that in the hot climate of Louisiana, the Ameri- 
can soldiers slept two in a bed: their bed stands on wooden 
frames, which can be easily taken to pieces, and have upper 
and lower berths. There are no iron bedsteads yet in the States, 
and consequently their men are far from being as comfortable 
as ours are in this respect. In the barrack squares in Louisi- 
ana, [ observed the punishment of hard labour, with a log and 
chain attached to the foot of the culprit; flogging is also prac- 
tised; and solitary’confinement is often resorted to. (1) 

There is nothing worthy of remark in the system of drill in 
the American army; they borrow from the British and French. 
The officers say, that English deserters, who enter the service, 
are very au fait at drill, and keep themselves and their arms very 
clean; but that they cannot march with the American soldiers. 
Now this must be a mistake; for it is a notorious fact, that all 
Americans will never walk when they can ride in a wagon; 
they are much disinclined to active sports and pedestrian ex- 
ercises of any kind; and even the children are never seen to 
run, or engage in “ out of door games,”’ like English boys ; so 
it is impossible that American soldiers can march with British. 
The extremes of heat and cold are so great in the States, that 
the people do not sufficiently exercise their limbs. 

The American arsenals are very neatly kept, and with very 
small means; and the superintendents deserve great credit for 
the order in which they keep their arms, with few assistants al- 
lowed them by government. Their cannon are all copied from 
the British. An American musket is well fabricated, and costs 
12 dollars. A new rifle has been introduced this year, called 
Hall’s patent; it loads at the breech, which is elevated for this 
purpose by touching a spring, when a flask with a double head, 
one containing powder, the other a magazine of balls, loads it 
expeditiously. It might be worth while to experiment with 
this rifle, as it saves the tedious operation of loading with the 
ramrod; and with a percussion lock, and a light rest in lieu of 
aramrod, would (it is suggested) be an improved weapon for 
the British rifle corps. 

There is a branch of the service of the United States which 
ought not to be passed by without notice, the Topographical. 
This corps is separated from the engineers, and now constitutes 
a distinct bureau, and its importance is very great, consider- 
ing the great extent of territory in the States, and the necessity 
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there is to possess correct geographical outlines of it. A know- 
ledge of the features of a country collected by surveys, paves 
the way for internal improvements, and facilitates military oper- 
ations in the event of a war. 

Connected with this subject, I beg leave to suggest, that to- 
pographical engineers are at present much wanted in the British 
service ; among other duties, to survey and determine our fron- 
tiers .a North America, Guiana, (South America,) to complete 
Maps of some of our West India islands, which have never 
been accurately surveyed, and for the various duties which the 
Staff corps used to perform. Officers who have obtained a cer- 
tificate of the first class from the senior department ofthe Royal 
Military College, might be selected as topographical engineers. 
Possessing valuable colonies in all parts of the world, on the 
retention of which the prosperity of Britain mainly depends, 
and her high station among nations, perhaps no country more 
requires topographical enyineers than our own. 

I may here mention, that it seems to be the policy of the 
Americans to isolate the British possessions of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, by extending the Maine frontier to the 
St. Lawrence. They, with the Russians, are also desirous to 
exclude us from the shores of the Pacific. The last American 
maps bring down the Russian territory to meet the American 
in the north-west, whilst, by right of discovery and treaty, the 
British have a claim to many hundred miles of sea-coast to the 
north of the Columbia river, where the climate is ten degrees 
milder than on the eastern shores of America,—melons ripen- 
ing in the open air,—and the soil very fertile. 

Sometime ago Commodore Biddle was sent with a small 
American squadron to take possession of certain British posts, 
belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, on the north bank of 
the Columbia river, and near its mouth. The British on see- 
ing the American squadron, quietly evacuated the forts. The 
commodore landed with his men, hoisted the American flag, 
dismounted the cannon, and placed placards on the trees, 
stating that ‘this was American territory.’ They re-embarked 
in their boats, and had hardly got to their vessels when the British 
returned, lowered the American flag, hoisted the British, re- 
mounted the guns, tore down the placards, and remain in pos- 
session of the posts to this day. It will hardly be believed that 
the Russians, in their usual insidious way, have established 
themselves on rivers to the south of the Columbia. These 
gentlemen ought to be watched. 

Executing commissions for the Royal Geographical Society, 
[ paid some attention to the boundary question in America, 
and was anxious to ascertain if the States were constructing 
any forts on the Maine frontier; and I found that the only 
thing of the kind they have is a poor specimen of a stockade 
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at Houlton Town, executed two years ago, and garrisoned by 
four companies of infantry, and, even as a field-work, it is 
quite contemptible. I may here remark, that too little atten- 
tion is paid, m the British service, in the construction of field- 
works and temporary defences, to the hatchet. General Ma- 
comb said he often laughed whilst watching our troops through 
his glass, in the late war, cutting branches with their bill-hooks, 
wasting time in making fascines; whilst the Americans had 
trees down in a short time, abbatis laid, and stout breast-works 
oflogs. There is some truth in this. ‘ Fas est ab hoste do- 
ceri. One axe in a wooded country is worth twenty bill- 
hooks. 

I spent two days at the Military Academy at West Point, 
and I beg to make a few remarks on what I saw there. The 
situation of the Academy is beautiful and romantic. High above 
the noble Hudson, on a level plateau, and surrounded with 
mountains of 1000 feet elevation, stand the plain buildings of 
West Point; three barrack-looking buildings contain the halls 
of study and sleeping apartments of the 250 cadets; and de- 
tached houses, with a row of poplars before them, are occu- 
pied by the superintendent, Colonel Thayer, and the profes- 
sors. On the heights around, and every where commanding 
the river, are the remains of redoubts and batteries constructed 
during the Revolutionary war. 

Cadets remain at the Military Academy four years; when 
admitted at fourteen years of age, they are examined in Eng- 
lish reading, writing, and arithmetic only; but after six 
months there is a severe mathematical examination, which 
many are unable to pass. As at #je Royal Military College, 
there are half yearly examinations at West Point; but these 
are so strict, and the course in general so severe, that half of 
those who enter the College are obliged to leave after the first 
examinations. There is a remarkable difference between the 
cadets of the Northern and Southern States ; the former are 
generally studious and industrious; the latter, brought up among 
slaves, are idle and inattentive, so that they are almost all dis- 
missed ; consequently, the Academy is not “ in good odour” 
with"the planters; for they imagine that favoritism prevails, 
and that the dismissals are not impartial. 

The cadets are divided into four classes for the four years’ 
course. The junior class study the French language gram- 
matically, (but pay no attention to speaking the language,) 
mathematics, including geometry, trigonometry, algebra, men- 
suration, and surveying; they are also drilled. The second 
year: mathematics, including descriptive and analytical geo- 
metry, conic sections, fluxions; the French language is con- 
tinued, and drawing the human figure. The third year: na- 
tural philosophy, chemistry, and drawing, or rather copying 
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landscapes, and topography; and the fourth and last year, the 
studies are engineering, including the science of artillery, field 
and permanent fortification, tactics, civiland military architec- 
ture, besides chemistry and mineralogy, law and ethics. The 
cadets intended for the artillery, after leaving West Point, at- 
tend the School of Practice at Fortress Monroe, in Virginia, 
where they see for the first time, the construction of field-works. 
The West Point cadets are encamped two months in autumn, 
but then only for the purposes of drill: at that time, about one- 
fourth of the cadets are allowed to visit their friends, for there 
is no regular vacation. The uniform of the cadets is a grey 
coatee, with three rows of brass buttons and black braid ; white 
trousers in summer, and grey in winter. 

The cadets are confined to their halls of study for about ten 
hours per day! They seemed to be very well prepared with 
their exercises, but had a yellow, unhealthy look, stooped, 
some wore spectacles, and from October to March they hardly 
ever move out of doors, or take active.exercise ; it was really 
painful to see young men under such a rigorous system. I 
need hardly have inquired after the health of the cadets ; but I 
did so, and found that from January to March, dyspepsia was 
very common; and though few die at the establishment, yet I 
am convinced the seeds of disease are sown there, and that 
they return to their friends with broken constitutions. As no 
watch is kept over the cadets at night, some leave their rooms 
and repair to haunts of dissipation among the hills, known only 
to themselves, where they meet women of loose character, eat 
pork and molasses, drink, and chew tobacco,—which last is 
still an accomplishment ofghe American youth of all ranks. 

It will now be naturally inquired what figure do the cadets, 
who pass the ordeal of West Point, make in after life—are 
they distinguished in the walks of science, and do they con- 
tribute to the literature of their country? The answer to this 
is, that they are never heard of after they leave West Point.— 
A short time ago, certain young officers were sent from the 
Academy to assist General Bernard to draw up reports for 
Congress on the national defensive works ; and he complained 
that so far from these officers being of any assistance to him, he 
was compelled to translate his own French into imperfect 
English. No attention being paid to English composition at 
the Academy, the young men could not express themselves in- 
telligibly in their own language ; and I imagine from getting a 
surfeit of mathematics at West Point, they throw aside Legen- 
dre and Lacroix the moment they quit the academic groves.(m) 

A word on the militia of the United States. The system and 
administration are radically bad, and imperiously call for alter- 
ation; in fact, the mere mention of American militia excites 
ridicule in the citizens themselves. Every citizen between 
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the ages of 18 and 45, with the exception of surgeons, clergy- 
men, &c. is enrolled in the militia, and they are nominally 
drilled twelve days every year; but, though they are expected 
to arm and clothe themselves, it is but few who do either, at 
least uniformly; and as to the drill, it is a perfect farce. A 
‘‘muster’”’ in the state of Vermont last summer, may serve as 
a specimen of the whole. The privates turned out in their 
usual working dresses—belts and pouches over surtouts, long 
coats, and round jackets; feathers red, green, and blue, of all 
sorts and sizes, were stuck in round hats, on the front of some 
of which was tied the eagle with a string; some had broom- 
sticks for muskets, and others muskets without locks. The 
band sent forth martial music from seven bass drums, a fife and 
a fiddle ; and the colonel (as usual a tavern keeper,) with a 
huge broadsword by his side, could not attend to his duties for 
mixing ‘‘ gin sling” behind a tree, wherewith. to inspirit his 
gallant troops. 

On the 18th of November last, the militia of New York were 
invited to parade in honour of “ Evacuation Day,” elegantly 
so named as the anniversary of the British evacuating the city 
in the revolutionary war. The militia men, disgusted with the 
present injudicious system, were determined to try what effect 
public ridicule would have in causing the legislature to give at- 
tention to fitting the people morally and physically for the de- 
fence of the country, by an alteration in the militia laws. Ac- 
cordingly 300 or 400 mock soldiers paraded in one of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, and ‘ the Invincibles,” as they called 
themselves, were reviewed by a leader dressed like Napoleon, 
with the addition of small ee the emperor on his shoul- 
ders, green spectacles, and a sword four feet long and a foot 
broad. The warlike body then marched through the streets to 
the sound of inspiring airs; but to describe adequately the 
dress and appearance of the men would be difficult. Caps 
were of all shapes and colours: one wore a pumpkin with the 
long leaves of a carrot for a plume ; another was distinguished 
by a chapeau five feet in length, and a cod-fish for a sword ; 
wigs, beards, and false noses, were common ; and the coats 
were of bright scarlet, brown woollen, green baize, deer skin, 
and split cane. Here was a Highlander in top-boots, and there 
his Satanic majesty with a pitch-fork and tail: one carried 
four muskets, and was attired in shaggy goat-skin like Robin- 
son Crusoe; another was half horse, half alligator, or a Ken- 
tucky snorter; never before was such an array witnessed ; and 
though this review was entirely burlesque, it may have the ef- 
fect of producing a thorough reformation in the militia laws, 
which at present make fops rather than soldiers, dissipate time, 
lead to scenes of debauchery, and make a mockery of reviews 
and drills. 
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Militia officers are clected by their privates by ballot ; and to 
show the ‘ freedom of election,’ I beg to annex an anecdote : 
—A French gentleman informed me that last August he ar- 
rived in a town on the Ohio, where he saw a crowd assembled 
at the door of a tavern; he inquired what was the occasion of 
it, and was told that a lieutenant of militia was desirous of be- 
ing made a general, and wes then treating his friends previous 
to election. A drunken fellow then staggered up to the French- 
man, and holding a bottle of ram by the neck, demanded, in a 
threatening voice, ““Who a are you for, mister, sienna you, wont 
you vote for General Twig?’ ‘Pardonnez moi,’ said Mon- 
sieur, ‘I won’t vote for either Gen. Twig or Gen. Wig.” “You 
wo t vote for General Twig, eh?” (shaking the bottle at him) 
—Pwhat for?’ “Because,” quietly answered the Frenchman, 
‘] have no right to vote at all; I’m not a citizen of the Uni- 
on.’ ‘Qh, that’s it-—why the d—I did you not say so before. 
Come, take an anti-fogmatic then ;” and they amicably pledged 
each other in a horn of old Jamaica. ‘ Vote for my man, or 
else get your head broke !’’ is the maxim in the west. 

To conclude. In review ing the military system in the States, 
we find that, owing to the nature of the institutions and habits 
of the people, it is very defective, The citizens dislike the re- 
straint of discipline ; and though the navy is held in estimation 
by them, from its unexpected successes last war, the army is 
not viewed with an eye of favour. The Secretary at War, and 
all attached tothe military department, have much trouble to ob- 
tain from Congress the necessary supplies ;(n) and asit is, the 
scanty armaments in the forts are old and nearly useless, and 
many of the works themse|ggs in a very dilapidated state. But 
with all this, having had an opportunity of seeing the greater 
number of the States, | am convinced that the Americans, be- 
ing such a clever, shrewd, and intelligent people, (and individu- 
ally as brave as Britons, being of the same stock, ,) if they saw 
a pressing necessity for an immediate alteration in the military 
system, would set about it. Since, however, there is not, at 
present, the slightest prospect of war, and all are striving to 
partake of the general prosperity around them, the Americans 
are indifferent to forming an efficient army. Ere long there 
may be a dispute with Mexico for the valuable territory of Tex- 
as, rapidly settling with American squatiers. The encroach- 
ments of Russia in the north-west may cause American troops 
to march to the Pacific: and in the course of time, American 
manufactures, compe ‘ting with British in foreign markets, may 
bring about a maritime war with England ;—but these two last 
events are remote, and may not take place during the present 
generation. The angry feelings of the people of Maine to- 
wards British America are not shared by the rest of the Union; 
and though I heartily dislike a republic, from the effect it has 
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on the manners of the people, and am persuaded it can only 
hold together whilst the population is scattered, provisions 
cheap, and wages high, yet, instead of feeling petty jealousy at 
the growing prosperity of America, we ought to be proud that 
sO vigorous a scion has proceeded from the noble tree of old 
England. A. 





NOTES. 


(a) The number of men on the Peace Establishment varies from 5 to 
6,000,—but it is important to recollect, that the present formation af- 
fords a nucleus on which to arrange an effective establishment, sevén or 
eight times as large: it is, (so to speak) a spring, capable of giving motion 
to a much more ponderous machinery. 

One company of each regiment of artillery is equipped as light artillery 
by law, but there has never been an appropriation. 

Beside the subaltern officers enumerated, one brevet is allowed to each 
company. 

By a recent act of Congress, a regiment of mounted dragoons has been 
created, destined to act on the western frontier. For its organization see 
Act of Congress, page 81. 

(6) The ordnance corps was experimentally merged in the artillery, but 
has been erected, by an act of Congress, into a separate corps, consisting of 
1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, and 10 captains, with a detail from 
the line of 20 to 25 subalterns, according to the exigencies of the service. 
There are two superintendents of armories, and as many military store keep- 
ers as the interest of the service may require. 

(c) There are 1 surgeon general, 8 surgeons, and 55 assistant surgeons. 

(d) At present, few individuals are enlisted into the service except na- 
tive Americans, and from the operation of various causes, the character of 
the soldiers is daily improving. There isa pension for all officers and sol- 
diers who have been wounded in actual service: as inconsiderable as it is, 
however, it ceases with the life of the pensioner. 

(e) The moral culture of the soldiers is by no means neglected. There 
is a chaplain during a greater or less portion of the time, at many of the 
military posts, although they are not provided for by law. Almost every 
company in the service has an appropriate library. 

(f) The act of Congress, by which the Secretary of War is authorized to 
select ordnance sergeants from the line, not to exceed one to each military 
post, whose duty it is to take care of arms, &c. is calculated to excite great 
emulation among the non-commissioned officers. We refer our readers to 
the Act of Congress, page 80, regulating the pay of non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the army; by which it appears, that what the writer 
complains of no longer exists. 

(z) By a recent regulation of the Secretary of War, the soldiers now in 
lieu of whiskey, receive a commutation of sugar and coffee. Temperance 
societies have been extensive'y established. 

(h) The uniform here alluded to, with some essential medifications, has 
lately been adopted by the commanding gencral of the army. 

(7) A solitary case, incident to a post which is perhaps the most unheal- 
thy one in the country. The military posts are generally healthy. 

(k) The forts, properly so called, belong to the system of national de- 
fence, and there are none of them whose object is to overawe the negro po- 
pulation. 

(1) Flogging is not allowed by law, and is scarcely known in the ser- 
vice, at this time 
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(m) The United States’ Military Academy needs no commendation from 
us. As to the imputation regarding the moral character of cadets, nothing is 
more untrue, and therefore unjust, than the remarks of the author. e 
has unblushingly, and in the very face of truth, asserted what is notoriously 
false. In former years, there was much dissipation at West Point; butun- 
der the effective administration of the present superintendent, it has been 
almost entirely checked ; and we hazard nothing in saying, that there are 
few more moral schools in the world than the Military Academy. The 
young officers coming from that institution are eminently prepared for use- 
fulness, and are not inferior to the officers of any service, in the knowledge 
appertaining to their profession. 

(n) The assertion that the Secretary of War has much trouble in obtain- 
ing from Congress the supplies asked for, is not founded on fact. 
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WE continued our cruize along the coast, until we had run 
down into the Bay of Arcapon, where we captured two or three 
vessels, and obliged many more to run onshore. And here 
we had an instance how very important it is that a captain of 
a man of war should be a good sailor, and have his ship in 
such discipline as to be strictly obeyed by his ship’s company. 
I heard the officers unanimously assert, after the danger was 
over, that nothing but the presence of mind which was shown 
by Captain Savage, could have saved the ship and her crew.— 
We had chased a convoy of vessels to the bottom of the bay : 
the wind was very fresh when we hauled off, after running 
them on shore, and the surf on the beach even at that time was 
so great, that they were certain to go to pieces before they 
could be got afloat again. We were obliged to double reef 
the topsails as soon as we hauled to the wind, and the weather 
looked very threatening. In an hour afterwards, the whole 
sky was covered with one black cloud, which sunk so low, as 
nearly to touch our mast heads, and a tremendous sea, which 
appeared to have risen up almost by magic, rolled in upon us, 
setting the vessel on a dead lee shore. As the night closed 
in, it blew a dreadful gale, and the ship was nearly buried 
with the press of canvass which she was obliged to carry, for 
had we sea room, we should have been lying to under storm 
staysails; but we were forced to carry on at all risques, that 
we might clear off shore. The seas broke over as we lay in 
the trough, deluging us with water from the forecastle aft, to 
the binnacles; and very often as the ship descended with a 
plunge, it was with such force that I really thought she would 
divide in half with the violence of the shock. Double breech- 
ings were rove on the guns. and they were further secured 
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with tackles, and strong cleats nailed behind the trunnions, 
for we heeled over so much when we lurched, that the guns 
were wholly supported by the breechings and tackles, and had 
one of them broke loose, it must have broke right through the 
lee side of the ship, and she must have foundered. The cap- 
tain, first lieutenant, and most of the officers, remained on 
deck during the whole of the night; and really, what with the 
howling of the wind, the violence of the rain, the washing of 
the water about the decks, the working of the chain pumps, 
and the creaking and groaning of the timbers, I thought that 
we must inevitably be lost; and I said my prayers at least a 
dozen times during the night, for I felt it impossible to go to 
bed. I had often wished out of curiosity, that I might be in a 
gale of wind, but I little thought it was to have been a scene 
of this description, or any thing half so dreadful. What made 
it more appalling was, that we were on a lee shore, and the 
consultations of the captain and officers, and the eagerness 
with which they looked out for daylight, told us that we had 
other dangers to encounter besides the storm. At last, the 
morning broke, and the look-out man upon the gangway cal- 
led out, “land on the lee beam.” I perceived the master dash 
his fist against the hammock rails, as if with vexation, and 
walk away without saying a word, and looking very grave. 

‘“Up, there, Mr. Wilson,” said the captain to the second 
lieutenant, ‘‘and see how far the land trends forward, and 
whether you can distinguish the point.” The second lieuten- 
ant went up the main rigging, and pointed with his hand to 
about two points before the beam. ‘Do you see two hillocks 
in land?” 

“ Yes, sir,’’ replied the second lieutenant. 

“Then it is so,” observed the captain to the master, ‘ and 
if we weather it, we shall have more sea room. Keep her 
full, and let her go through the water; do you hear, quarter- 
master ? ”’ 

‘« Aye, aye, sir.” 

‘Thus, and no nearer, my man. LEase her with a spoke or 
two when she sends; but be careful, or she’ll take the wheel 
out of your hands.” 

It really was a very awful sight. When the ship was in the 
trough of the sea, you could distinguish nothing but a waste 
of tumultuous water ; but when she was borne up on the sum- 
mit of the enormous waves, you then looked down, as it were, 
upon a low, sandy coast, close to you, and covered with foam 
and breakers. ‘‘She behaves nobly,’’ observed the captain, 
stepping aft to the binnacle, and looking at the compass; if 
the wind does not baffle us, we shall weather.’’ The captain 
had scarcely time to make the observation, when the sails shiv- 
ered and flapped like thunder. ‘Up with the helm: what 
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are you about, quarter-master?’’ ‘‘ The wind has headed us, 
sir,’ replied the quarter-master, coolly. 

The captain and master remained at the binnacle, watching 
the compass, and when the sails were again full, she had bro- 
ken off two points, and the point of land was only a little on 
the lee bow. 

‘We must wear her round, Mr. Falcon. Hands, wear 
ship—ready, oh, ready.” 

‘She has come up again,’’ cried the master, who was at 
the binnacle. 

‘‘ Hold fast there a minute. How’s her head now ?”’ 

‘‘ N. N. E., as she was before she broke off, sir.’’ 

“ Pipe, belay,”’ said the captain. ‘‘ Falcon,” continued he, 
“if she breaks off again, we may have no room to wear; in- 
deed, there is so little room now, that I must run the risk.— 
Which cable was ranged last night—the best bower ? 

‘« Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Jump down, then, and see it double bitted and stoppered 
at thirty fathoms. See it well done—our lives may depend 
upon it. 

The ship continued to hold her course good ; and we were 
within half a mile ofthe point, and fully expected to weather it, 
when again the wet and heavy sails flapped in the wind, and 
the ship broke off two points as before. The officers and sea- 
men were aghast, for the ship’s head was right on to the break- 
ers. “ Luff now, all you can, quarter-master,’’ cried the cap- 
tain. ‘Send the men aft directly. My lads, there is no time 
for words—I am going to club haul the ship, for there is no 
room to wear. The only chance you have of safety, is to be 
cool, watch my eye, and execute my orders with precision.— 
Away to your stations for tacking ship. Hands by the best 
bower anchor. Mr. Wilson attend below with the carpenter 
and his mates, ready to cut away the cable at the moment that 
I give the order. Silence there, fore and aft. Quarter-master, 
keep her full again for stays. Mind you ease the helm down 
when I tell you.’’ About a minute passed before the captain 
gave any further orders. The ship had closed to within a 
quarter of a mile of the beach, and the waves curled and top- 
ped around us, bearing us down upon the shore, which pre- 
sented one continued surface of foam, extending to within 
half a cable’s length of our position, at which distance the en- 
ormous waves culminated and fell with the report of thunder. 
The captain waved his hand in silence to the quarter-master 
at the wheel, and the helm was put down. The ship turned 
slowly to the wind, pitching and chopping as the sails were 
spilling. When she had lost her way, the captain gave the 
order, ‘‘ Let go the anchor. We will haul all at once, Mr. 
Falcon,” said the captain. Not a word was spoken, the men 
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went to the fore-brace, which had not been manned; most of 
them knew, although I did not, that if the ship’s head did not 
go round the other way, we should be on shore, and among 
the breakers, in half a minute. I thought at the time that the 
captain said that he would haul all the yards at once, there 
appeared to be doubt or dissent on the countenance of Mr. 
Falcon; and I was afterwards told that he had not agreed 
with the captain, but he was too good an officer, and knew 
that there was no time for discussion, to make any remark ; 
and the event proved that the captain was right. At last the 
ship was head to wind, and the captain gave the signal. The 
yards flew round with such a creaking noise, that I thought 
the masts had gone over the side, and the next moment the 
wind had caught the sails, and the ship, which for a moment 
or two had been on an even keel, careened over to her gun- 
nel with its force. The captain, who stood upon the weather 
hammock rails, holding by the main rigging, ordered the helm 
a-midships, looked full at the sails, ‘and then at the cable, 
which grew broad upon the weather bow, and held the ship 
from nearing the shore. At last he cried, ‘‘ Cut away the ca- 
bie.’ A few strokes of the axes were heard, and then the ca- 
ble flew out of the hawse-hole in a blaze of fire, from the vio- 
lence of the friction, and disappeared under a huge wave, 
which struck us on the chess tree, and deluged us with water 
fore and aft. But we were now on the other tack, the ship 
regained her way, and we had evidently increased our distance 
from the land. 

‘** My lads,” said the captain to the ship’s company, “ you 
have behaved well, and I thank you; but I must tell you hon- 
estly, that we have more difficulties to get through. We 
have to weather a point of the bay on this tack. Mr. Falcon, 
splice the main brace, and call the watch. How’s her head, 
quarter-master ? ”’ 

“S. W. by S. Southerly, sir.” 

“ Very well; let her go through the water;”’ and the cap- 
tain beckoning to the master to follow him, went down into 
the cabin. As our immediate danger was over, | went down 
into the berth to see if I could get any thing for breakfast, 
where I found O’Brien, and two or three more. 

‘“‘ By the powers, it was as nate a thing as ever I saw done,” 
observed O’Brien; “the slightest mistake as to time or man- 
agement, and at this moment the flat fish would have been 
dubbing at our ugly careases. Peter, you’re not fond of flat fish, 
are you, my boy? We may thank heaven and the captain, I 
can tell you that, my lads; but now, where’s the chart, Rob- 
inson. Hand me down the parallel rules and compasses, Peter, 
they are in the corner of the shelf. Here we are now, a devilish 
sight too near thisinfernal point. Who knows how her head is?”’ 
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‘I do, O’Brien ; I heard the quarter-master tell the captain, 
S. W. by 8. Southerly.” 

‘‘Let me see,’’ continued O’Brien,“ variation 2 1-4—lee way 
—rather too large an allowance of that, I’m afraid; but how- 
ever, we'll give her 2 1-2 points ; the Diomede would blush to 
make any more, under any circumstances. Here—the com- 
pass—now we'll see ;’’ and O’Brien advanced the parallel rule 
from the compass to the spot where the ship was placed on 
the chart. ‘Bother! you see it’s as much as she’ll do to 
weather the other point now, on this tack, and that’s what 
the captain meant when he told us we had more difficulty. I 
could have taken my Bible oath that we were clear of every 
thing, if the wind held.” 

‘‘See what the distance is, O’Brien,” said Robinson. It 
was measured, and proved to be thirteen miles.‘ Only thir- 
teen miles; and if we do weather, we shall do very well, for 
the bay is deep beyond. It’s a rocky point, you see, just by 
way of variety. Well my lads, I’ve a piece of comfort for you, 
any how. It’s not long that you'll be kept in suspense, for 
by one o’clock this day, you'll either be congratulating each 
other upon your good luck, or you'll be past praying for.— 
Come, put up the chart, for 'T hate to look at melancholy pros- 
pects; and, steward, see what you can find in the way of comfort. 
Some bread and cheese, with the remains of yesterday’s boiled 
pork, were put on the table, with a bottle of rum, procured at 
the time we “spliced the main brace;” but we were all 
too anxious to eat much, and one by one returned on deck, 
to see how the weather was, and if the wind at all favored us. 
On deck the superior officers were in conversation with the 
captain, who had expressed the same fear that O’Brien had in 
our berth. The men, who knew what they had to expect— 
for this sort of intelligence is soon communicated through a 
ship—were assembled in knots, looking very grave, but at the 
same time not wanting in confidence. They knew that they 
could trust to the captain, as far as skill or courage could avail 
them, and sailors are too sanguine to despair, even at the last 
moment. As for myself, I felt such admiration for the captain, 
after what I had witnessed that morning, that whenever the 
idea came over me, that in all probability I should be lost in 
a few hours, I could not help acknowledging how much more 
serious it was that such a man should be lost to his country. 
I do not intend to say that it consoled me; but it certainly 
made me still more regret the chances with which we were 
threatened. 

Before twelve o’clock, the rocky point which we so much 
dreaded was in sight, broad on the lee bow; and if the low 
sandy coast appeared terrible, how much more did this, even 
at a distance: the black masses of rock, covered with foam, 
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which each minute dashed up in the air higher than our lower 
mast heads. The captain eyed it for some minutes in silence, 
as if in calculation. 

“Mr. Falcon,” said he, at last, ‘‘ we must put the mainsail 
on her.” 

‘‘She never can bear it, sir.”’ 

‘She must bear it,’ was the reply. ‘‘Send the men aft to 
the main sheet. See that careful men attend the buntlines.”’ 

The mainsail was set, and the effect of it upon the ship was 
tremendous. She careened over so that her lee channels 
were under the water, and when pressed by a sea, the lee side 
of the quarter deck and gangway were afloat. She now re- 
minded me of a goaded and fiery horse, mad with the stimulus 
applied; not rising as before, but forcing herself through 
whole seas, and dividing the waves, which poured in one con- 
tinued torrent from the forecastle down upon the decks below. 
Four men were secured to the wheel—the sailors were obliged 
to cling, to prevent being washed away—the ropes were 
thrown in confusion to leeward—the shot rolled out of the 
lockers, and every eye was fixed aloft, watching the masts, 
expected every moment to go over the side. A heavy sea 
struck us on the broad side, and it was scme moments before 
the ship appeared to recover herself; she reeled, trembled, 
and stopped her way as if it had stupified her. The first lieu- 
tenant looked at the captain, as if to say, ‘“ This will not do.” 
‘‘It is our only chance,” answered the captain, to the appeal. 
That the ship went faster through the water, and held a bet- 
ter wind, was certain; but just before we arrived at the point, 
the gale increased in force. ‘If any thing starts we are lost, 
sir,’ observed the first lieutenant again. 

‘‘T am perfectly aware of it,” replied the captain, in a calm 
tone; ‘but as I said before, and you must now be aware, it is 
our only chance. The consequence of any carelessness or 
neglect in the fitting and securing of the rigging, will be felt 
now; and this danger, if we escape it, ought to remind us 
how much we have to answer for if we neglect our duty.— 
The lives of a whole ship’s company may be sacrificed by the 
neglect or incompetence of an officer when in harbor. I will 
pay you the compliment, Falcon, to say, that I feel convinced 
that the masts of this ship are as secure as knowledge and at- 
tention can make them.” 

The first lieutenant thanked the captain for his good opin- 
ion, and hoped it would not be the last compliment which he 
paid him. . 

“| hope not too; but a few minutes will decide the point.” 

The ship was now within two cables’ lengths of the rocky 
point ; some few of the men I observed to clasp their hands, 
but most of them were silently taking off their jackets, and 
Q 
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kicking off their shoes, that they might not lose a chance of 
escape provided the ship struck. ‘ T’wiil be touch and go 
indeed, Falcon,’ observed the captain, (for I had clung to 
the belaying pins, close to them, for the last half hour, that the 
mainsail had been set.) “ Come aft, you and I must take the 
helm. We shall want nerve there, and only there, now.” 

The captain and first lieutenant went aft, and took the fore 
spokes of the wheel, and O’Brien, at a sign made by the cap- 
tain, laid hold of the spokes behind him. An old quarter- 
master kept his station at the fourth. The roaring of the seas 
on the rocks, with the howling of the wind, were dreadful ; 
but the sight was more dreadful than the noise. For a few 
moments I shut my eyes, but, anxiety forced me to open them 
again. As near asI could judge, we were not twenty yards 
from the rocks, at the time that the ship passed abreast of them. 
We were in the midst of the foam, which boiled around us; 
and as the ship was driven nearer to them, and careened with 
the wave, I thought that our mainyard arm would have touch- 
ed the rock; and at this moment a gust of wind came on, 
which laid the ship on her beam-ends, and checked her pro- 
gress through the water, while the accumulated noise was 
deafening. A few moments more the ship dragged on, another 
wave dashed over her and spent itself upon the rocks, while 
the spray was dashed back from them, and returned upon the 
decks. The main rock was within ten yards of her counter, 
when another gust of wind laid us on our beam-ends, the fore- 

sail and mainsail split, and were blown clean out of the bolt 
ropes; the ship righted, trembling fore and aft. I looked 
astern; the rocks were to windw ard on our quarter, and we 

were safe. 1 thought at the time, that the ship, relieved of 
her courses, and again lifting over the waves, was not a bad 
simile of the relief felt by us all at that moment ; and like her, 
we trembled as we panted with the sudden reaction, and felt 
the removal of the intense anxiety which oppressed our breasts. 

The captain resigned the helm, and walked aft to look at 
the point, which was now broad on the weather quarter. In 
a minute or two, he desired Mr. Falcon to get new sails up 
and bend them, and then went below to hiscabin. I am sure 
it was to thank God for our deliverance: I did most fervently, 
not only then, but when I went to my hammock at night.— 
We were now comparatively safe; in a few hours completely 

o; for strange to say, immediately after we had weathered 
the rocks, the gale abated, and before morning we had a reef 
out of the topsails. It was my forenoon watch, and perceiv- 
ing Mr. Chucks, on the forecastle, | went forward to him, 
and asked him what he thought of it. 

‘Thought of it, sir!” replied he. ‘ Why I always think 
bad of it, when the elements won’t allow my whistle to be 
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heard; and I consider it hardly fair play. I never care it we 
are left to our own exertions; but how is it possible for a 
ship's company to do their best, when they cannot hear the 
boatswain’s pipe? However, God be thanked, nevertheless, 
and make better Christians of us all? As for that carpenter, 
he is mad: just before we weathered the point, he told me 
that it was just the same 27,600 and odd years ago. I do be- 
lieve that on his death-bed, (and he was not far from a very 
hard one yesterday,) that he will tell us how he died so many 
thousand years ago of the same complaint. And that gunner 
of ours is a fool. Would you believe it, Mr. Simple, he went 
crying about the decks, ‘O my poor guns! what will become 
of them, if they break loose!’ He appeared to consider it of 
no consequence if the ship and ship’s company were all lost, 
provided that his guns were safe landed on the beach. ‘ Mr. 
Dispart,’ said I, at last, ‘allow me to observe in the most deli- 
cate way in the world, that you’re-a d——d old fool.”’ You 
see, Mr. Simple, it’s the duty of an officer to generalize, and 
be attentive to parts, in consideration of the safety of the 
whole. I look after my anchors and cables, as I do after the 
rigging ; not that I care for any of them in particular, but be- 
cause the safety of a ship depends upon her being well found. 
I might just as well cry because we sacrificed an anchor and 
cable yesterday morning, to save the ship from going on 
shore.” 

‘Very true, Mr. Chucks,”’ replied I. 

‘‘ Private feeling,” continued he, ‘‘ must always be sacrifi- 
ced for public service. As you know, the lower deck was full 
of water, and all our cabins and chests were afloat; but I did 
not think then about my shirts ; and look at them now, all blow- 
ing out in the fore rigging, without a particle of starch left in 
the collars or the frills. I shall not be able to appear as an 
officer ought to do for the whole of the cruize.”’ 

As he said this, the cooper, going forward, passed by him 
and jostled him in passing. ‘“ Bes pardon, sir,” said the man, 
‘‘but the ship lurched.” 

‘The ship lurched, did it? ” replied the boatswain, who I 
am afraid was not in the best of humors about his wardrobe.— 
“ And pray, Mr. Cooper, why has heaven granted you two 
legs, with joints atthe knees, except to enable you to counteract 
the horizontal deviation? Do you suppose they were meant 
for nothing but to work round a cask with? Hark, sir, did 
you take me for a post to scrub your pig’s hide against? Al- 
low me just to observe, Mr. Cooper—just to insinuate, that 
when you pass an officer, it is your duty to keep ata respecta- 
ble distance, and not to soil his clothes with your rusty iron 
jacket. Do you comprehend me sir; or will this make you 
recollect it in future?”’ The rattan was raised, and descend- 
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ed in a shower of blows, until the cooper made his escape in- 
to the head. ‘‘ There, take that, you contaminating, stave- 
dubbing, gimblet-carrying quintessence of abung-hole! Ibeg 
your pardon, Mr. Simple, for interrupting the conversation, 
but when duty calls we must obey.” 

‘Very true, Mr. Chucks. It’s now striking seven bells, 
and I must cail the master—so good bye.”’ 

A few days afterwards, a cutter joined us from Plymouth, 
with orders for the frigate to proceed forthwith to Gibraltar, 
where we should learn our destination. We were all very 
glad of this; for we had quite enough of cruizing in the Bay 
of Biscay; and as we understood, that we were to be sta 
tioned in the Mediterranean, we hoped to exchange gales of 
wind and severe weather for fine breezes and a bright sky.— 
The cutter brought out our letters and newspapers. I never 
felt more happy than I did when I found one put into my 
hands. It is necessary to be far from home and friends, to 
feel the real delight of receiving a letter. I went down into 
the most solitary place in the steerage, that I might enjoy it 
without interruption. I cried with pleasure before I opened 
it; but I cried a great deal more with grief, after I had read 
the contents ; for my eldest brother, Tom, was dead of a typus 
fever. Poor Tom! when I called to mind what tricks he used 
to play me—how he used to borrow my money and never pay 
me—and how he used to thrash me, and make me obey him, 
because he was my eldest brother,—TI shed a torrent of tears 
at his loss; and then I reflected how miserable my poor 
mother must be, and I cried still more. 

‘* What’s the matter, spooney?”’ said O’Brien, coming up 
tome. ‘ Who has been licking you now?” 

“QO nobody,” replied 1; ‘‘but my eldest, brother, Tom, is 
dead, and I have only one other, about three years old.”’ 

“ Well, Peter, I dare say that your brother was a very good 
brother; but I'll tell you asecret. When you’ve lived long 
enough to have a beard to scrape at, you'll know better than 
to make a fuss about an elder brother. But you’re a good, in- 
nocent boy just now, so 1 won’t thrash you for it. Come, dry 
your eyes, Peter, and never mind it. We'll drink his health 
and long life to him after supper, and then never think any 
more about it.” 

I was very melancholy for afew days; but it was so de- 
lightful running down the Portuguese and Spanish coasts, the 
weather was so warm, and the sea so smooth, that I am afraid 
I forgot my brother’s death, sooner than I ought to have done; 
but my spirits were cheered up, and the novelty of the 
scene prevented me from thinking. Every one, too, was so 
gay and happy, that I could not well be otherwise. In a fort- 
night we anchored in Gibraltar Bay, and the ship was stripped 
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to refit. There was so much duty to be done, that I did not 
like to ask to go on shore. Indeed, Mr. Falcon had refused 
some of my messmates, and I thought it better not to ask, 
although I was very anxious to see a place which was con- 
sidered so extraordinary. One afternoon, I was looking over 
the gangway as the people were at supper, and Mr. Falcon 
came up to me and said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Simple, what are you 
thinking of?”’ I replied, touching my hat, that I was won- 
dering how they had cut out the solid rock into galleries, and 
that they must be very curious. 

“That is to say, that you are very curious to see them.— 
Well, then, since you have been very attentive to your duty, 
and have not asked to go on shore, I will give you leave to 
go to-morrow morning, and stay till gun-fire.”’ 

I was very much pleased at this, as the officers had a gener- 
al invitation to dine with the mess, and all who could obtain 
leave being requested to come, I was enabled to join the par- 
ty. The first lieutenant had excused himself on the plea of 
there being so much to attend to on board; but most of the 
gun-room officers and some of the midshipmen obtained leave. 
We walked about the town and fortifications until dinner-time, 
and then we proceeded to the barracks. The dinner was 
very good, and we were all very merry; but after the desert 
had been brought in, I slipped away with a young ensign, 
who took me all over the galleries and explained every thing 
to me, which was a much better way of employing my time 
than as the others did, which the reader will acknowledge. | 
was at the sally-port before gun-fire—the boat was there, but 
no officers made their appearance. The gun fired, the 
drawbridge was hauled up, and I was afraid that I should 
be blamed; but the boat was not ordered to shove off, as it 
was waiting for commissioned officers. About an hour after- 
wards, when it was quite dark, the sentry pointed his arms and 
challenged a person advancing, with ‘‘ Who comes there ?”’— 
‘* Naval officer, drunk on a wheel-barrow,” was the reply, in 
a loud singing voice. Upon which the sentry recovered his 
arms, singing in return ‘“‘Pass, Naval officer, drunk on a wheel- 
barrow—and all's well!”’ and then appeared a soldier in his 
fatigue dress, wheeling down the third lieutenant in a wheel 
barrow, so tipsy that he could not stand or speak. Then the 
sentry challenged again, and the answer was, ‘‘ Another Na- 
val officer, drank on a wheel-barrow,” upon which the sentry 


replied as before. ‘‘ Pass, another Naval officer, drunk on a 
wheel-barrow—and all’s well.’”’ This was my friend O’Brien, 
almost as bad as the third lieutenant; and so they continued 
for ten minutes, challenging and passing, until they wheeled 
down the remainder of the party, with the exception of the 
second lieutenant, who walked arm in arm with the officer 
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who brought down the order for lowering the drawbridge. I 
was much shocked, for I considered it very disgraceful; but I 
afterwards was told, which certainly admitted of some excuse, 
that the mess were notorious for never permitting any of their 
guests to leave the table sober. They were all safely put in- 
to the boat, and I am glad to say the first lieutenant was in 
bed and did not see them; but I could not help acknowledg- 
ing the truth of an observation made by one of the men, as 
the officers were handed into the boat, ‘‘ I say, Bill, if them 
were we, what a precious twisting we should get to-morrow at 
six bells!” 








FOR THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. 
UNITED STATES DRAGOONS. 


Too much praise cannot be bestowed on Congress, for the 
very handsome and liberal manner in which they have provided 
for the formation of a regiment of dragoons. The act for that 
purpose, displays a better knowledge of the true interests of 
the country, than is generally shown by our legislators; who 
are not much in the habit of regarding the army and its wants, 
with a very favourable eye. That such a corps was much 
needed, will be seen by every one, who is either acquainted 
with the nature of our western frontier, or with the absolute re- 
quirements of a complete army. The repeated recommenda- 
tions which have been made from time to time, by the differ- 
ent officers of the general staff, for the formation of a regiment 
of cavalry, all tend to show, that it is worse than useless-to 
think of acting against the powerful tribes of the west and south- 
west, with any other description of force. Even the Indians 
on the north-western frontier, although fighting on foot, have 
a decided advantage over the common infantry soldier, both on 
account of the lightness of their equipment, and their native 
habits of activity and enterprise. The war of last summer 
showed very clearly, the impossibility of succeeding against 
the Indians with infantry alone. March after march was made 
by the regular troops, without coming in contact with the ene- 
my: and it was only after forced marches of the most haras- 
sing description, that he was finally overtaken and brought to 
an engagement. 

As a constituent part of a complete army, or even of a corps 
d’armeée, they are as indispensable as for the purposes above 
named. A perfect army should possess at least, a nucleus 
corps of every arm used in active service, by which a know- 
ledge of its duties might be communicated in time of need to 
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corps of the like description. Ever since the peace of 1815, 
we have been destitute of dragoons; and what is the conse- 
quence? Why, that there are probably not twenty officers in 
the service, who are at all acquainted with the duties of cavalry. 

With respect to the appointments which have been made in 


the dragoons, although they may occasion heart-burnings to - 


many of the older officers of the service, still as military usage 
and propriety have not, with but one exception, been violated, 
I shall say nothing concerning them at present. My object, 
in the remarks which follow, will be to show the manifest in- 
justice to the army at large, in perfecting the organization of 
the dragoons, by the selection of such officers of the rangers, 
as may be deemed qualified for the service. It may be said, 
and with great truth, that a very few only of the rangers are 
qualified, and that this discretionary regulation is of such a na- 
ture, that not more than two or three can be appointed from 
the corps. I say, that the appointment of a single one of them 
to the dragoons, would not only be an injury to the army, but 
an absolute infringement of their implied rights. This language 
may appear too strong to those who are not acquainted with all 
the facts in the case; but if we look a little into the claims of 
the two classes of candidates, viz: officers of the army, and 
officers of the rangers; we shall be able to form a more correct 
opinion on the subject. Nineteen vacancies still exist in the 
dragoons; were they to be filled from the army, there would 
probably be three times the number of applicants. This being 
the case, we should have nearly sixty candidates, who have 
served their country from ten to twenty years, from the time of 
their entrance into the Military Academy up to the present 
moment,—and what is the nature of the service they have per- 
formed? After running the gauntlet of the Academy, wading 
through text books innumerable, hourly exposed through boy- 
ish freaks, or youthful indiscretions, to be dismissed, and per- 
haps disgraced for life; they graduate. The scene changes; 
and they find themselves transported to some frontier post, 
destitute of society, deprived of books, exposed to the diseases 
of a strange and sickly climate, surrounded by the wily Indian, 
and in some cases, cut off for whole months from all commu- 
nication or correspondence, both with their friends and the 
whites of the nearest settlements. 

Moreover they are liable to be, and frequently are, ordered 
out against the restless tribes by which they are surrounded : 
and although their lives are at the service of their country, ei- 
ther for a savage or civilized warfare, yet the idea of being 
scalped and mutilated, is not among their pleasantest reflec 
tions. Such is a faint outline of their services; let us look a 
little into their qualifications. Independently of the valuable 
military knowledge obtained at the Academy, few persons gra- 
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duate from that Institution, without acquiring feelings of the 
most liberal and national description; without feeling their 
love of country growing with their growth, and strengthening 
with their strength, by the private ties which attach them to all 
parts ofthe union. To use the language of the last ‘‘ Board of 
Visiters’’—‘ ‘The industrious and regular habits, and the scien- 
tific qualifications which are required there, in prosecuting the 
prescribed course of study, so pre-eminently fit the graduate for 
military service, over others who have not had the same ad- 
vantages, that it is difficult to believe any citizen could be as- 
sociated with them in inferior commands, without such a feel- 
ing of inferiority, as to make him dissatisfied with himself.’””— 
The graduate, on account of being attached to his regiment as 
a brevet, belongs to no company permanently, and is ordered 
about wherever his services may be needed, in the chain of 
posts of his regiment. He serves asa brevet from two to three 
years, and sometimes longer, before he receives his commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant. Should he belong to the Infantry, 
(where his chance for promotion is the best 3 it will be fifteen 
years, and more probably twenty, before he is promoted to a 
captaincy. During all this period he has time and opportuni- 
ties to learn his duties thoroughly, as he is often entrusted with 
the command of posts, and important positions, garrisoned by 
two or three companies. In order to become a good cavalry 
officer, he has no part of his duty to learn, but what relates to 
the cavalry usages and tactics, that is, to be an accomplished 
officer of his arm. We will here leave him for the present, and 
investigate the qualifications of the ranger. But how is thisto 
be done? In what manner have the officers of this corps mer- 
ited the especial favour of the government? I will not say, 
that one or two of them were not engaged in the last Indian 
war, and that they did not there distinguish themselves; but 
the regular troops were also there, and its officers also distin- 
guished themselves. The greater part of the ranger officers were 
employed, during the war, in organizing their corps, which 
was not completed until the campaign was over. On what, 
then, do these gentlemen found their claims to promotion? Is 
it on account of superior military skill: long services: distin- 
guished conduct: ora thorough knowledge of Indian customs 
and warfare? They cannot lay claim to any of these, except- 
ing perhaps the last; and there are many regular officers who 
have seen hardly any thing but Indians since they first joined 
their regiments, and who are quite as able to cope with them 
as any of the frontier settlers. If there is any reason under 
heaven, why the officers of the rangers should be appointed from 
the walks of private life to commands in their corps, and after- 
wards transferred to the dragoons, thereby ranking officers of 
twenty years’ standing and upwards, I, for one, have not yet 
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been able to discover it. The idea, that they will make better 
cavalry officers, from having rode up and down the frontier 
once or twice, is too absurd to be entertained for a moment; 
and as to discipline, why! it is a perfect farce. 

The four troops of dragoons now organized, are officered 
from the several regiments of infantry ; should the six remain- 
ing troops be filled up, either wholly or in part, from the ran- 
gers, would there be any thing like esprit du corps existing in 
the regiment? I should think not. I should think, that if the 
officers of the rangers were not on good terms now, with the 
regular officers, that the situation of both, would be doubly un- 
pleasant when thrown into the same corps: and unless esprit 
du corps does exist, continual bickerings and heart-burnings 
will take place; disgust will succeed to jealousy, and disci- 
pline and efficiency, as a matter of course, will be left to take 
care of themselves. 

It may he asked by some: why not appoint respecta- 
ble citizens then, since you object so much to the rangers? I 
answer, that allowing them the right common to all, viz: eli- 
gibility to all offices under the government, that their title stops 
here: since they possess in this no higher claim than the regu- 
lar officer, who is equally a citizen, where his rights are con- 
cerned; but when we name his services and qualifications, no 
one can hesitate fora moment which to choose. It might also 
be added by some, that there are citizens, holding commissions 
in the militia cavalry, who would make good dragoon officers. 
Bnt I can safely assert, as a general truth, that the knowledge 
possessed by these gentlemen, very seldom extends beyond the 
beauty of their uniforms, or the paces of their chargers. No, 
no; the idea that the faithful servants of the public are to be de- 
prived of rights, which are theirs by every principle of reason 
and justice, is too preposterous to be entertained fora moment, 
in a government where merit is especially protected and en- 
couraged. 

The officers of the army serve faithfully and patiently in the 
grades in which they happen to be, reposing confidence in the 
good faith of the government, that their services will not be 
overlooked, should any thing unusual occur, which might pro- 
perly benefit them. They are emphatically the creatures of 
hope. No sooner does the prospect of a new corps present it- 
self to their minds, than immediately all eyes are strained, all 
ears are opened, to see and hear the chances held out for pro- 
motion. Their slumbers are haunted by dreams of rank and 
distinction; the sure reward for all their privations and hard- 
ships. Already are they, in fancy, ensconced in the saddle of 
a major, or exchanging the stiff title of lieutenant, for the easy 
and sweet sounding address of a captain. 

Higher than this, their modest ambition does not allow them 
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to aspire. But, alas! time soon shows them that their castles 
are all built in Spain: that the upstart of a day is to rank the 
veteran of years, and that they must continue to jog on, 
the same dull round; rising step by step, and being risen leap 


by leap, as often as their hopes are excited for promotion, by 
the formation of new corps. 








FOR THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. 


A VISIT TO ATHENS. 


Some few years ago when the U. S. Frigate , Visited 
Athens, a parcel of reefers, anxious to gratify their classical taste, 
and to examine the ruins of this once magnificent city, obtained 
permission to go on shore. 

A visit to the Purser, seasoned with a little soft soap and a 
good deal of persuasion, procured the most necessary article, 
money, but the means of locomotion were wanting. To walk 
was out of the question, the distance, six miles, precluded the 
idea; so it was decided nem. con. that we should ride. We 
found ourselves in much the same situation as a vessel that 
has hove up her anchor with her sails unbent. 

In this emergency it was deemed advisable to call a council 
of all hands, and accordingly we all mustered down in the half 
deck, to decide upon the ways and means of carrying into ef- 
fect the resolution that we had just passed. Deep and anx- 
ious was the conference, and we were about breaking up in 
despair, when it was suddenly remembered that the Captain 
had ordered horses to be in readiness on the landing early next 
morning, and our convention separated with the determination 
of weathering the Captain out of his horses. We reported to 
the Ist Luff over night, called up the Mess boy, and strongly 
enforced the necessity of an early breakfast, by sundry gentle 
exhortations, accompanied with a glass of greg, which was a 
never-failing means of securing his hearty co-operation. For 
the credit of the Navy, I must say, that this was before the 
temperance societies had made such a wonderful reformation in 
the morals of the seamen ; or doubtless the reward of having a 
cup of coffee a little earlier than usual, would of itself have 
been a suflicient incentive to much greater exertion than was 
required in the present instance. 

As Napoleon said of the Austrians, so said I of the opposition 
party, they knew not the value of time, by which ignorance 
Capt. was weathered, and Mr. W. was left to walk, which 








perhaps was less to be regretted, as he is quite a pedestrian. 
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We got on shore early, picked out the best horses, and 
scampered off, as if borne on the wings of the wind. Sailors, 
perhaps with some truth, are said to be hard riders. A sud- 
den transition from the stern, nay sometimes harsh, discipline 
of a man of war, to a perfect control of one’s own actions, and 
in aforeign port to a sole dependence on one’s own resources, 
creates a fund of animal spirits that, when on horseback, is apt 
to vent itself in hard riding. 

Athens soon hove in sight, and we shortened sail preparatory 
to entering this city of clay walls, mud houses, and magnifi- 
cent remains, which, however, I have no intention of de- 
scribing, since able pens have already done so. 

After visiting all the other antiquities of note, we ascended 
the hill on which is situated the Parthenon, at present a fortress 
commanding the city. Passing through three or four gates, 
we at last got a view of this interesting temple ; B. was struck 
with awe at its appearance, and while imagining Athens in all 
her glory spread beneath his feet, he was roused from his rev- 
erie by the voices of his companions, and seeing only clay 
built houses where magnificent edifices once had been, he 
burst into tears, and, repeating the only latin lines he at the 
time remembered 

“ Tytyre tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi, ” 
fainted away. We could not be less sensitive, and exclaim- 
ing, hear, there, all you reefers; see what Athens is, behold 
what Athens was; stand by toweep! All ready? Allready, was 
the reply ; stand by, Wail! and an overpowering burst of grief 
apprised the Greeks how they were fallen from their high estate. 

We now proceeded to collect specimens, and while knock- 
ing off the best pieces, we could not restrain our tears at the 
devastation that travellers had committed. Each one having 
loaded himself according to his fancy, with large or small bits 
of marble, we prepared to descend. 

About twenty soldiers, armed to the teeth, had assembled 
at the principal gate, and having closed it, swore by the beard 
of the prophet, and the houris of his paradise, that we should 
have no egress until they had levied a contribution. There were 
eight or ten in our party; we tried bullying, entreating, com- 
manding, all to no purpose ; some said, that by submitting, we 
should encourage robbery, and therefore incur half its guilt, 
and determined to remain until doomsday. In this dilemma 
one of the soldiers said that he was a servant of the Aga and 
would procure our release ; upon which his friends let him out. 
Having spent a most clamorous hour of rage, one of the party 
came to the conclusion that time was more precious than 
money ; and having accordingly paid, we were permitted to de- 
scend, very much to the dissatisfaction of one or two, who 
scorned to purchase liberty upon such ignoble terms; but they 
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did not, however, insist upon remaining to retrieve their lost 
self-esteem. Remembering that Richard ceeur de Lion hav- 
ing ventured in a foreign country, was placed in the same situ- 
ation as ourselves, the precedent of that great warrior gradual- 
ly consoled us. Soon after our liberation we met the pretend- 
ed servant of the governor, who demanded payment for his im- 
portant services, which was rather uncourteously refused, on 
the plea that we could carry our money without any inconve- 
nience whatever; but that whenever it became oppressive he 
should be allowed the surplus. As his English was not more 
intelligible than our Greek, the above dialogue was carried on 
| by signs. Having paid magnificently for a miserable dinner, 



































at a wretched tavern, we mounted our steeds and prepared to 
| decamp; but a man had seized the bridles of every horse and 
bi was deaf to our entreaties to let them go. The tavern had 
in gates, which were shut in our faces, and we were again 
prisoners. After a long palaver, in which many unkind ex- 
ft pressions were used without effect, I fortunately recollected 
rE that Demosthenes has said, Action is the soul of Eloquence ; 
ir and supposing that this must be known in Athens, if any 
‘oi where, I dismounted and anointed the face of my hostler with 
my fist, thus proving by a striking illustration what before I 
had some doubts of. This produced an explanation, which 
by the help of a little French I managed to understand, that 
we must pay for the horses in Athens, which was accordingly 
done, after the charitable conclusion that honest men would 
have had more confidence. Again the gates were opened, 
when the servant of the governor rushed forward and closed 
them. This time we got off without paying, and we left the 
city with vows that, never more should we enter a gate in 
Athens :—even to this time I cannot visit a garden without 
putting my hands on both pockets. 








CIRCULAR. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, Feb. 23, 1833. 


EXAMINATION OF MIDSHIPMEN. 


A Board for the Examination of Midshipmen, whose warrants bear date 
prior to the Ist of January, 1828, will be convened at Baltimore, on the 
first Monday in May next. 

It is expected that all who are entitled to an examination under the regu- 
lations of the Department, will attend at the above mentioned time and 
place, and report to Commodore Jacos Jones, President of the Board. 
LEVI WOODBURY. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Sloop Vandalia, Capt. Budd, at Matanzas, 23d Feb. to sail next day for 
Key West. 

Sloop Peacock, Capt. Geisinger, arrived at Manilla 1st Oct.—all well— 
to proceed to Canton about the Ist November. 

chr. Shark, Lieut. Com’g. Boerum, sailed from Matanzas 14th Feb. for 
the coast of Colombia and Central America. 

Schr. Porpoise, Lieut. Com’g. McIntosh, arrived at the Island of St. 
Thomas 19th Feb. 28 days from Mesurado, and 19 from the Coast of Africa 
-—-to sail on the 25th via Cuba, to join the squadron. 

Schr. Enterprize, Lieut. Com’g. Downing, with Com. Woolsey on board, 
arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 6th Jan. last from Bahia. Sailed from Rio 
for the river La Plata on the 23d January. 

The U.S. ship Warren, Capt. Cooper, was at Rio Janeiro, on the 30th 
January. 

The U. S. ship Lexington, Capt. McKeever, sailed from Montevideo 
for Buenos Ayres, on the 19th Jan.—all well. 








No. 15 ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


meres HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, March 11, 1833. 


I.,..Colonel Henry Dodge, of the United States Dragoons, will contin- 
ue in command of the Battalion of Mounted Rangers, and will now re- 
pair to the frontiers ; thence, as soon as circumstances will permit, he will 
pas to inspect the several companies of the Battalion, and see that they 

e prepared and equipped agreeably to law; and that they be held in rea- 
diness for any active service which may be required of them, until relieved 
by companies of the regular cavalry. 

II....Lieutenant Colonel Stephen W. Kearny will superintend the re- 
cruiting for the Regiment; and the several company officers, whose ap- 

ointments have been announced in general order No. 14, will report to 
fim for orders and recruiting instructions. Lieut. Col. Kearny, until fur- 
ther orders, will be stationed at Jefferson Barracks; he will establish as 
many recruiting stations as he may judge necessary, and at such places, 
within the interior, as may be deemed most likely to recruit healthy, 
active, respectable men of the country, being native citizens of the United 
States, not under twenty nor over thirty-five years of age ; and whose size, 
figure, and early pursuits in life, best qualify them for the duties and 
active service of mounted soldiers. 

IlI....The Lieutenant Colonel, as superintendent, and all officers em- 
ployed in recruiting for the Regiment of Dragoons, will strictly observe, 
and be governed by the established recruiting regulations; and the month- 
ly returns, muster and descriptive rolls, reports, &c. will be regularly 
made, and be transmitted to the Adjutant General of the Army. 

1V....Jefferson Barracks is the station designated for the concentration 
of the recruits enlisted for the Dragoons, at which post the Regiment will 
be organized by the field officers, under such instructions as they may re- 
ceive from the General-in-Chief. 

V....The General-in-Chief hopes that it is unnecessary to remind the 
officers appointed to the Regiment now ordered to be raised, of the neces- 
sity of devoting their undivided attention to the important service in 
which they are about to enter—but he would remark, that the President 
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expects every officer will repair to his post without delay, and that all will 
immediately assume their respective duties, and proceed with alacrity 
in the discharge of them; and that the Regiment will be recruited, organ- 
ized, instructed and equipped for service in the field, by the earliest day 


practicable. 
VI....The Head Quarters of the 


Unirep Sratrs REGIMENT OF 


DRAGOONS, are established at Jefferson Barracks. 
Major Richard B. Mason will report for orders and instructions to Lt. 


Col. Kearny. 


By ORDER or Mason GENeRAL MACOMB, 


R. JONES, 


ADJUTANT GENERAL. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HonoRABLE LipERALITY.—The 
Officers and Crew of the U. States 
Schooner Experiment have made a 
donation of Eighty Dollars for the 
relief of the sufferers by the late fire 
in Charleston, South Carolina. 


OcEAN PHENOMENA.—A naval 
friend, of high respectability and in- 
telligence, who has seen in a recent 
number of the Journal, an account 
of a singular ball of fire, which fell 
on board the ship Sir Edward Ham- 
ilton, has given us the annexed ex- 
tract from the Journal of a passen- 
ger on board the ship Pactolus, Cap- 
tain GeorGe Wixson, while on a 
passage from Valparaiso to Marble- 
head, Massachusetts :-— 


** After a succession of heavy gales 
from the time we sailed from Valpa- 
raiso, till we were nearly up with 
Cape Horn, in which we lost our 
boat, &c. &c., and while in the act of 
taking in a close reefed foresail, hav- 
ing scudded her under that sail as 
long as a due regard for the safety of 
the ship would allow—at about 11 
o’clock, A. M., we were enveloped 
for a few seconds in almost total 
darkness by a large black cloud from 
which came wind and hail, either of 
which was sufficient to take a person 
off his feet, provided he had hold of 
nothing; out of this cloud came a 
ball of fire, about the size of a 32lb. 
shot. It descended to within three 
or four feet of the long boat, where 
it was seen by every person on board, 
previous to its explosion, which was 
several seconds after its first appear- 
ance. The report of this non-de- 


script thing, was as loud as that of 
four or five sharp muskets fired to- 
gether. It had the effect to knock 
down nearly every man on deck— 
without, however, injuring any of 
them, if I except the injury received 
from the fright, which was almost 
death. The air was sulphurous for 
some time after the bursting of the 
ball. The chief mate was the first 
who came to his senses, and observ- 
ing that the men were, from fear, 
unable to attend to the duty of the 
ship, he called out ‘Come on! ’tis 
only a Cape Horn snow ball ! ” 


I cannot describe the effect it had 
upon me, better than by comparing 
it with a severe shock of an electric 
machine—to which it was very simi- 
lar. Its effect upon the chief mate 
was, he said, as if an immense weight 
was pressing him down, and I think 
he remarked at the same time, that 
he had once been struck with light- 
ning and that the sensation was sim- 
ilar. No person on board (and we 
had some old, very old ‘ salts,’) had 
ever witnessed any thing of the kind 
before. It left no trace of its having 
come on board, except upon our 
memories, and from mine I am cer- 
tain it will never be erased. ”—Pro- 
vidence Journrl. 

RESOURCES OF THE EUROPEAN 
Powrrs.—A late number of the 
London Courier contains a compa- 
rative statement of the means and 
resources of the Great Powers of 
Europe immediately affected by the 
hostilities between Holland on the 
one side, and England and France 
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ontheother. The conclusion drawn 
by the Courier from the statement is, 
that as a naval and defensive power, 
Great Britain stands predominant, 
but that as a military aggressor on 
the continent, she is powerless. The 
population of Russia is about 60 mil- 
lions, Austria 33, Prussia, 13, France, 
33, Great Britain, 24. Russia is 
supposed to have soldiers, of all sorts, 
throughout her wide spread domin- 
ions, 600,000, Austria 350,000, Prus- 
sia 250,000. France 400,000, Great 
Britain, 110,000. The total number 
of vessels of war in the possession of 
Russia, of all descriptions, is 126, 
Austria 72, Prussia, 2, France, 320, 
Great Britain, 604, viz :-— 


Ships of the Frigates. Other 


Line. Kinds. 
Russia, has 46 30 50 
Austria, 3 8 61 
Prussia, 2 — — 
France, 60 53 207 
G. Britain, 162 118 324 


The disposable revenue of Russia, 
after paying the interest of the na- 
tional debt, is £11,000,000, Austria 
9, Prussia 6 4, France 28, Great 
Britain 26.—National Debt of Rus- 
sia, 55,000,000, Austria, 60, Prus- 
sia 28, France 200, Great Britain 
770. The interest on the National 
Debt of Great Britain, is calculated 
at 28,000,000 ! 

Navies OF FRANCE AND Hotr- 
LAND.—A Belgian writer states that 
in 1789, France possessed 261 ships 
of war, amongst which were 72 ships 
of the line, and that at that time her 
population was 24,800,000 souls ;— 
but that in 1832, with a population 
of 34,000,000, she has only 277 ships 
of war, including 34 ships of the 
line, and 53 frigates and sloops.— 
The decrease has been particularly 
marked during the last five years, 
though they have brought no war 
with them. Holland, at the present 
moment, has 97 ships of war afloat, 
9 of which are ships of the line, and 
39 frigates, and her population does 
not exceed 2,300,000. The latter, 
therefore, has in proportion a much 
larger navy than the former, for she 
has a ship to every 23,711 inhabi- 
tants, whilst France has not more 
than one to every 122,743! The 
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facts and the computation are both mi- 
nutely curious.—U. Service Journal. 


MARRIAGES. 


At New Brunswick, (N. J.) on the 
28th February, JOHN H. GRAHAM, 
of the U. S. Navy, to CORNELIA, 
daughter of the Reverend Dr. Pxi.ip 
assault LER, President of Rutgers C ol- 
ege. 

In Charlestown, (Mass.) on the 5th 
March, Lieut. THOMAS O. SEL- 
FRIDGE, U.S. Navy, to Miss LOUI- 
SA C. daughter of Jonn S:oLey, Esq. 

In Baltimore, on the 20th March, 
Lieut. GEORGE N. HOLLINS, of the 
Navy, to MARIA RIDGELY, daugh- 
ter of the late Gen. JosrEpH STERETT. 





DEATHS. 


At Portsmouth, (Va.) on the 27th 
Feb. Mrs. ELIZA L. LYNE, wife 
of Lieut. Wm. B. Lyne, of the U. 8S. 
Navy. 

In Norfolk, (Va.) on the 3d March, 
HOMOGENIA STATIRA, 7th daugh- 
ter of Capt. E. P. Kennepy, U. States 
Navy, in the 7th year of her age, after 
an illness of six days, with spotted 
fever and putrid sore throat. 

At Fort Monroe, on the 9th March, 
Sergeant NATH’L. FARNSWORTH, 
of Capt. Macxay’s Company H, 3d 
Regiment U. 8. Artillery, aged 30 
years, anative of Massachusetts. He 
was a man of most exemplary conduct 
and habits, and possessing in an emi- 
nent degree the good opinion and friend- 
ship of his superior officers, as well as 
a associates in rank and in private 
ife. 

In New York, on the 22d Feb. Lieut. 
JOHN M. SULLIVAN, U.S. Navy. 

At Rio Janeiro, on board the U. 8. 
ship Warren, by an accidental fall 
from the poop deck, his head striking 
the gun carriage, Lieut. RICHARD 
R. McMULLIN, of the Navy. He 
was buried on the 29th Jan. in the 
Protestant Burying Ground, with the 
customary honors. 

In Bremen, (Me.) on the 10th March, 
Commodore SAMUEL TUCKER, aged 
87 years. Full of years and full of 
glory, this veteran sleeps with the he- 
roes and patriarchs of the Revolution, 
among whom there was not one whose 
personal services contributed more to- 
wards our National Independence. 


RESIGNATION. 


Midshipman NATHAN B. LANE, 
27th February, 1833. 





